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U.S. Copper Industry Says Finished 
Products Face High Foreign Tariffs 


The copper industry of the United 
States, which does an export business 
of upwards of $150 million annually, 
outlined its foreign trade problems at 
a conference held in Washington on 
May 10 with officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The meeting was the 11th of a week- 
ly series the Department is holding with 
key American industries to pinpoint 
obstacles they encounter in their for- 
eign trade operations and to develop 
measures the Government might take 
to increase their sales to other coun- 
tries. 

A spokesman for the copper pro- 
ducers and refiners told the meeting 
that the higher tariffs which many for- 
eign countries apply to finished and semi- 
finished copper products, as against raw 
copper imports, are a barrier to U.S. 
exports. They said these tariffs should 
be considered at the General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs. and Trade negotiations 
to be held by representatives of various 
countries in Geneva this fall. The indus- 
try will furnish a detailed statement of 
*this problem to the Department for the 
information of the negotiators. US. 
negotiators will seek to correct dis- 
criminatory tariffs that are shown to 
affect sales’ adversely. 

The industry is of the opinion that 
new difficulties in connection with for- 
eign tariffs will arise when the two 
new European trade blocks, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the 
Free Trade Association, get into full 
operation and provide favored duty 
treatment for their member countries. 

Exporters of both copper and copper- 
base scrap urged waiver of the US. 
requirement that individual shipments 
from the United States to friendly 
countries must be licensed and ex- 


(Continued on page 33) 





Commerce Field Offices Have Vital 
Part in New National Export Program 


The International Trade Specialists 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are prepared to assist 
business firms in developing and expand- 
ing markets abroad, whether the firms 
are experienced exporters or are just 
entering this field. Assistance in export 
promotion that can be obtained through 
the Field Offices include: 


Finding markets abroad. 


Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 


Furnishing business information on 
foreign firms. 

Providing specific business opportuni- 
ties abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at U.S. 
Foreign Service Posts of impending 
visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business or- 
ganizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. Con- 
sult the nearest Field Office on these 
and many other foreign trade matters 
on which they can be of assistance. 
Phone Haat Mex., 321 Post Office Bidg., 
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New National Export Expansion Program 








What Individual Enterprise Should Do 


Marketing Research 
And Analysis 


®@® Develop better marketing analysis 
and market data. Determine most 
promising marketing areas and get 
dependable marketing surveys. Deter- 
mine what products can be exported 
at a profit to any given market. Deter- 
mine what countries can use our 
product. Determine which countries the 
greatest investment and effort should 
be devoted to. Determine the size of 
the market and the current competition 
in a country. It is important to study 
various phases—markets and products. 
Businessmen many times approach this 
problem with a particular single area 
in mind and come into basic obstacles 
which may be difficult to overcome, i.e. 
assume all areas or phases are the 
same, 

Obtain specific market research data 
by country and product to target ex- 
port planning, etc. Test a market with- 
out large investments in materials, 
time, cost. Find out prices of goods 
offered by other countries in com- 
petition with U.S. products—accurate 
information. 

Obtain qualitative information re 
specific foreign markets and foreign 
customer requirements and_ specifica- 
tions of products needed in various 
countries for small businesses ,who can- 
not afford export departments. Find 
specific information on exporting to 
specific countries. 

@ Industry should go abroad and get 
better acquainted with market require- 
ments. Make a study of foreign mar- 
kets to determine requirements from 
standpoint of design and cost. This will 
require an organization within industry 
or separate companies to develop this 
type of activity. Industry should ex- 
pand market research of various mar- 
kets to determine possibilities; co- 
operate with them to determine what 
their major import needs are. 

Provide timely,. accurate information 
by industry grouping of market condi- 
tions and requirements. Find out what 
types of goods are needed in different 
countries without spending too much 
money for detailed research. Where 
can we find a good reliable marketing 
consultant to advise us? Better identify 
the many items in export trade so as 
to permit a more valid evaluation of 
the success or failure of special ven- 
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To Expand Exports 
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Excerpted from a report on workshop 
conferences held in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in March with 
American business and industry leaders 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Interagency Export Promotion 
Task Force. The purpose of these confer- 
ences was to obtain reactions, suggese 
tions and amendments to the then tenta- 
tive national export program from U.S. 
private enterprise. The chapter here 
presented is one of five giving almost 
verbatim the principal viewpoints of 
some 300 business and industrial lead- 
ers sampled. Other chapters in the 
report deal with their reaction to the 
national export expansion program and 
their pooled opinions on what Govern- 
ment should do, broad financial con- 
siderations, and mobilizing U.S. indus- 
try and the public. 
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tures. Get into markets fast and out 
of bad markets. 


There is no subsititute for travel and 
personal observation abroad to find 
what will sell. Increase effort in mar- 
ket surveys for better understanding of 
foreign requirements, then decide on 
design standards in closer conformity 
with actual requirements. Have a series 
of attitude appraisals conducted in each 
country (market research) as to what 
consumers or users want in the way of 
U.S. products. Conduct market surveys 
for taste, smell, etc., if your product is 
of this type; in hard goods determine 
consumer preference as to style, size, 
colors, etc. 


‘ 


Design For 
Foreign Markets 


@ We have to conduct research, 
design for foreign markets, then supply 
technology and automation. Organize 
design projects to meet the special re- 
qirements of foreign buyers and con- 
sumers. Bring home to U.S. manufac- 
turers the necessity of manufacturing 
for the foreign market, i.e. export mar- 
ket. This may mean 3 cu. ft. refriger- 
ators instead of 12 cu. ft. It may mean 
simple plows and not powerful tractors. 
Industry should adapt itself to oversea 
standards and requirements, not cut 
quality, but take all the extra frills out 


of the item (like stripped down cars) 
so it can meet price competition abroad. 


This is particularly suitable to con- 
sumer goods manufacturing. 


How can we economically manufac- 
ture a product designed precisely for a 
particular market, which is too small 
for American type mass production? 
Foreign products are often made of 
lower quality or special designs to meet 
world demands. The mass production 
methods in the United States often do 
not permit this since foreign markets 
are often not large enough to warrant it. 


@ We should be planning to apply 
our mass production talent to getting 
Our oversea products down to where 
they can compete in price with foreign 
produced products of equal quality. 

Frequently there are price penalties 
for supplying equipment to foreign 
standards rather than American stand- 
ards. With reasonable expenditure and 
effort, U.S. industry could design eqiup- 
ment applicable to either standard. 
This, again, is a part of international 
marketing concept. This must be done 
by individual companies on _ specific 
products; Government field men, how- 
ever, can contribute constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions. 

@ Develop better adaptation of prod- 
uct and machinery to fit the require- 
ments of foreign markets. Keep tech- 
nologically ahead of competitors so as 
to command a lead in foreign markets 
despite price/cost disadvantages. As- 
sure conformance with international 
standards of staple commodity exports. 

Frequently U.S. companies have not 
developed the right local connection for 
lack of flexibility. They want to sell 
their point of view instead of sounding 
out the buyers’ point of view, as often 
done by the Germans and Japanese. 
Make quality articles which appeal to 
foreign buyers and yet are in price 
range of our foreign competitors. 

® Calculate whether low cost or high 
quality is most important in securing 
Oversea sales, then examine ways to 
secure that predetermined end. Ask the 
field staff to list the two most impor- 
tant objections made by foreign custom- 
ers to the U.S. produced product line; 
ask the field staff to itemize the two 
fastest selling competitive products and 
examine the reasons for its acceptance. 

@ Retain American distinctiveness 
and trademark and _ still design for 
local taste. Generally, design more for 
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utility, since foreign markets do not 
accept our ideas of a model for each 
year; design for economy of operation 
rather than U.S. system of over-power- 
ing machines. Build products to stand- 
ard requirements, not above standard 
as we now do in the United States, i.e. 
a 500-lb. pressure tank built to 500-Ib. 
operation, not 2,000-lb. as we do now. 
Restore the U.S. position aboard as the 
“standard.” Foreign countries’ “stand- 
ards” (technical manufacturing) are 
rapidly replacing U.S. standards, hurt- 
ing our exports. 


@ Design for foreign requirements 
can be facilitated by utilizing two-way 
license agreements between U.S. and 
foreign manufacturers. 

Sell the idea of accepting U.S. stand- 
ards of weights, packages, etc. instead 
of arranging special packages which 
do not fit into our manufacturing or- 
ganization. Generally, package food and 
medicines in smaller packages (not 
U.S. “economy” size) to meet economic 
ability to pay. Overcome aversion to 
improved design because of service 
complications. 


Sales Development, 
Marketing 


@ A careful analysis of detailed costs 
of items for export versus export ‘prices 
for these items often reveals export 
business is much more attractive than 
commonly believed. Adopt more real- 
istic pricing and accounting practices so 
that export is not penalized. Be willing 
to think in terms of special credit ar- 
rangements, even if these might be 
somewhat different or contrary to your 
domestic policies. Persuade U.S. export 
business they must be more flexible in 
their selling approaches, to compete 
with Japan and Germany, especially. 

© Develop foreign markets; achieve 
increase in exports without having in- 
crease in imports. Overcome habits of 
buyers in using local source of supply. 
Make it easy for a buyer to purchase 
our merchandise—s mall businessman 
without import information. We often 
do not take into account the lower 
degree of understanding and develop- 
ment of the buyer’s market. More 
imagination and adaptation are re- 
quired. Develop sales channels. Over- 
come shrinking exports of automotive 
products from vehicles to parts. 

@ Develop an effective and dynamic 
sales organization abroad. Obtain suit- 
able technical representation (organ- 
izations, firms, who are not already 
closely associated with competing for- 
eign concerns and will do justice to our 
line. Find good agents and distributors 
overseas. Find a reliable experienced 
man or representations firm to sell 
(my) product in other countries, Decide 
on the best way to train (my) foreign 
representatives. 

@ Train personnel for foreign mar- 
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".. . we know that without liberalized 
trade there would be some 4 million 
or 5 million of our people who would 
soon be out of jobs . . . through 
trade, we make other countries strong- 
er in their industrial and economic 
output and standards; we give them 
hope, and hope is the thing that sus- 
tains them. So both abroad ond here 
we find that we do prosper, we do 
advance the causes of freedom and 
of peace through this mere business 
of trading and producing for the other 
fellow at such costs that he can 

and at such prices that we con pay." 
« + « President Eisenhower. 











keting specifically, so that separate and 
independent impetus is given to export 
trade. Train a new generation of ex- 
port leaders who up to now, since the 
war at any rate, have been order 
takers; now they must be salesmen 
abroad. This is a challenge many refuse 
to accept. Eliminate unexport-minded 
sales supervisory personnel, i.e. domestic 
supervision of export sales. Assign 
competent personnel to export market- 
ing field, as opposed to preferring do- 
mestic assignments. 


Our greatest problem is dealing with 
individuals in our own companies; top 
understanding would eliminate this and 
enable us to devote our time to direct 
oversea activities. 


Determine what procedures to use, 
or various methods available for use, 
for selling foreign countries through a 
factor, agent, or other means. How to 
handle sale of product, i.e. local repre- 
sentation vs. branch or subsidiary? 
How to determine best approach. What 
instrument will the relatively small 
maker use in presenting his product, 
securing the order and the necessary 
financing (or approved credit) and 
instructions regarding shipment? Make 
maximum use of U.S. Government 
assistance, 


@ Encourage exporters to become 
more aggressive in their sales approach 
Overseas and convince U.S. sales per- 
sonnel abroad that hard selling is now 
needed in foreign territories. Develop 


more positive selling, active leads and’ 


actual visitor names and companies of 
interested products attending trade 
fairs and exhibitions for further follow- 
up for actual sales. Make contact and 
prospective customers in foreign coun- 
tries—small businesses. 

Obtain good leads in foreign markets. 
Obtain information regarding major 
purchases abroad at an early stage in 
order to have adequate time to pre- 
pare quotations. Develop and pass 
along “trade” information to business 
community. 

@ When dealing commercially with a 
foreign Government you must be 
honest, straight forward and respect 
(his) social, political, and religious 
customs, You. must represent your 








goods exactly as they are and make 
deliveries as promised. When dealing 
with “underpriviledged” nationals be 
sure not to underrate their ability, 
intelligence, and integrity. 

Deal with foreign trade restrictions 

by first carefully analyzing restriction 
itself and determining why it is im- 
posed. Then see what (if anything) 
4£an be done to remove the basic cause 
of the restriction; then try to show the 
author of the restriction why it is no 
longer needed. Learn reason for restric- 
tion, eg. official interpretation not 
statute, in which case U.S. Embassy 
may be able to help. If reason is to 
retaliate for U.S. action, see your Con- 
gressman. Consider what steps might be 
considered illegal or unethical in US. 
but customary in host country. Check 
with Government or private counsel 
before making‘ deal that might violate 
antitrust laws. 
_ @ Approach problems on the basis of 
being fair to all concerned. One should 
be reasonable in expecting the same 
understanding from those with whom 
one is dealing. Try to align your enter- 
prise to be in harmony with and to be 
of service to both parties. Deal with 
complete honesty, patience, and as 
equals. Forget many domestic practices 
and procedures. Make decisions on the 
basis that the business is something 
which is wanted and needed. 

Exports of machines are not satis- 
factory unless service arrangements are 
set-up with importing centers, such as 
power mowers, electric fans, etc. Main- 
tain spare parts inventory abroad on a 
competitive, economic basis. 

Find a way to cope with unequalized 
freight costs. Export on a “bulk” basis 
at port of entry for more economical 
distribution in country doing importing. 


Sales Promotion, 
Advertising 


@ Promote U.S. products abroad by 
using our pre-eminence in advertising 
skills to our advantage. Advertise more 
in foreign countries so that our repre- 
sentatives will be well received when 
they arrive. Sell foreign countries and 
customers on the idea that U.S. goods 
are good value when length of service 
and quality are concerned. Create a 
demand for something “American”- 
fe. such as the alure of “Made in 
Italy” on ladies’ shoes, etc. Popularize 
the U.S. “package” product overseas as 
being well worth the cost. 

Persuade U.S. business that in “mak- 
ing the sale” there are 5 or 6 elements 
—price, quality, service, reputation, 
terms, delivery, etc—and the U.S.A. 
can bring more of these into every sales 
transaction. Get over to the world the 
“quality” and “durability” of U.S.A. 
products; we have the reputation of 
calculated obsolescence. Get foreign 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Measures To Promote International 


Travel Outlined 


At this particular time, the economic 
importance of promoting travel to the 
United States is brought into sharp 
focus because of the significance of in- 
ternational travel in our overall balance 
of payments. Our total payments to 
foreign countries have been exceeding 
our total receipts from abroad by about 
$3.7 billion a year. For 1959, the ex- 
cess of our travel expenditures over 
our travel receipts accounted for at 
least one quarter of our net payments 
to foreign countries. 


Frequently, we are asked why this 
country has not promoted travel from 
other nations as many of them have 





Excerpts from a prepared statement 
by Bradley Fisk, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, be- 
fore the Senate Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Committee, on Monday, May 
9 





done from the United States. There are 
some excellent reasons why for the past 
decade our efforts have concentrated 
on encouraging tourism development by 
other countries and facilitation of inter- 
national travel by our citizens. 
Following World War II, the pressing 


need for many countries was to meet. 


the basic needs for foods, clothing, and 
shelter; and then the reestablishment 
of production capacities. Dollar ex- 
change was vital to fulfilling these re- 
quirements. Tourist dollars could be 
earned with existing facilities in many 
war-torn countries, and they could be 
acquired while the productive capacities 
of these countries were in the process 
of being rebuilt. 


U.S. Travels Abroad Encouraged 


Under these conditions, it was im- 
possible for most foreigners to visit the 
United States. Nor would it have been 
realistic for us to ask dollar-short coun- 
tries to free dollar supplies urgently 
needed for materials and equipment in 
order that their citizens might visit us. 
Our trade and assistance programs were 
aimed at helping foreign countries ac- 
quire dollar supplies so they could re- 
establish their economies. Our interna- 
tional travel program had the same 
objective. Emphasis was placed on en- 
cquraging travel by Americans. The 
real goal to be achieved was the facili- 
tation of travel by our citizens to other 
countries. As a result, expenditures. by 
U. S. travelers abroad have made a 
substantial contribution to the present 
healthy state of many national econ- 
omies throughout the world. At the 
same time, however, economic condi- 
tions abroad have inhibited the natural 
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development of travel to the United 
States. 


These world conditions, of course, dic- 
tated in a large measure the functions 
and activities of our Office of Interna- 
tional Travel. Through the years, this 
Office has served as the Government 

» spokesman for the diversified travel in- 
dustry. It has provided the valuable and 
necessary liaison between the travel in- 
dustry and the dozen U.S. Government 
agencies whose functions affect the 
daily operations of this industry and 
the movement of international travelers. 
It has served as the U.S. counterpart of 
the important, and in some cases large, 
foreign official travel bureaus. It has 
acted as a focal point and clearinghouse 
for all statistical, research, and facilita- 
tion activities of the U.S. Government, 
and it has provided such other services 
for the travel industry as are custom- 
arily provided for other industries by 
the Department of Commerce. Within 
its resources, it continues to perform 
these functions. 


Through a Travel Advisory Commit- . 


tee, consisting of 27 prominent execu- 
tives from all segments of the travel 
industry, the best thinking of the in- 
dustry is regularly incorporated into 
the Department’s travel program. 

Unlike the travel offices of many for- 
eign countries, the Office of Interna- 
tional Travel has no offices abroad. 
Services of the United States diplomatic 
and consular posts and U.S.1S. offices 
all over the world, however, are avail- 
able for dissemination of travel infor- 
mation and to cooperate with travel in- 
terests in each country. 

The Office of International Travel 
actively participates in leading world 
and regional travel organizations such 
as the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations and the Pacific 
Area Travel Association on valuable 
international programs aimed at pro- 
moting travel, reducing travel barriers, 
facilitating the movement of travelers, 
and simplifying entry requirements and 
formalities. We are now furnishing the 
supervision for a 2-year research project 
aimed at assisting 18 countries of the 
Pacific develop their tourism potential. 

Many countries still have some sort 
of currency restrictions to the dollar 
area. In fact, there are large segments 
of the globe whose economies do not 
afford very attractive markets for in- 
creased travel to the United States. 
Now, however, marked improvement in 
the economic conditions in a number of 
foreign countries has presented this na- 
tion with its first practicable oppor- 
tunity to press for relaxation of dis- 
criminatory exchange restrictions, on 





which we are making progress. This 
economic recovery abroad has also pro- 
vided us with a long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to actively promote travel by 
foreign visitors to the United States. 


Visit U.S.A. Program Starts 


This year marks the beginning of an 
important change in this country’s con- 
cept of international travel. With the 
President’s Proclamation designating 
1960 as “Visit the United States of 
America Year,” we are undertaking a 
longer-range program aimed at encour- 
aging more foreign visitors to come to 
the United States. In fact, the United 
States is embarking on its first con- 
certed effort to increase the flow of 
travel to this country from abroad. 


Our Government is well aware of the 
infinite cultural value of travel, and it 
is generally agreed that the educational 
exchange of students, teachers, and spe- 
cialists has been highly successful. It is 
generally recognized that the economic 
benefits of travel trickle surely and 
quickly to every segment of our econ- 
omy. The Presidential Proclamation em- 
phasized the growing force of travel as 
an important element in the develop- 
ment of greater international under- 
standing which leads to peace. As the 
Government of the United States seeks 
the political goal of world peace, it 
should make every effort to make full 
and effective use of international travel. 


The pattern of the Visit U.S.A. 1960 
program was actually set forth in the 
Proclamation. The President requested 
appropriate officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the several states, ter- 
ritories, possessions, and municipalities 
of the United States to cooperate in 
preparation for, and observance of, that 
year. He also urged business, labor, 
agricultural, educational, and_ civic 
groups, as well as the people of the 
United States generally to give their 
support to the travel year activities. 
Without a specific appropriation, this 
meant that the Visit U.S.A. 1960 pro- 
gram had to be carved from and 
squeezed into existing activities. This 
limited the program to those govern- 
ment agencies which were already, 
carrying on programs related to travel, 
or promotional or service activities into 
which phases of the travel year effort 
might be integrated. 

One of the first steps taken in initiat- 
ing and carrying out the travel year 
Proclamation was appointment by the 
Secretary of Commerce of a Visit 
U.S.A. 1960 Committee. This commit- 
tee’s 25 members constitute a cross sec- 
tion of the country’s top business, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, labor, and civic 
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leaders. This distinguished committee 
gave its full support to planning and 
coordinating the activities of Govern- 
ment and private industry in carrying 
out the President’s travel proclamation. 


All of the Government agencies with 
an interest in international travel are 
cooperating within the limits imposed 
upon them. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, with a Visit U.S.A. 1960 cancella- 
tion mark in use in the nation’s 10 
largest postal cities is flashing cordial 
invitations to the people of the world 
with every mail delivery. The same can- 
cellation mark on first-class mail here 
at home is serving as a constant re- 
minder to our people that they have 
an important part in this all-out travel 
and hospitality program. 


International Travel Encouraged 


Promotion of international travel 
from abroad has given dramatic mean- 
ing to facilitation in the regulatory 
activities of the U.S. Government agen- 
cies. We recognize that our task in 
the field of facilitation is by no means 
small. We believe, however, that great 
progress will be made within the next 
few years. In fact, progress is already 
being made in simplifying and speeding 
up issuance of visas to prospective 
visitors to the United States and in the 
issuance of passports to our own citi- 
zens. New regulations were put into 
effect December 1 relieving departing 
tourists from submitting a written in- 
come tax declaration. Together with the 
previous waiver of the fingerprinting 
requirement, these changes removed 
two formalities regarded by many for- 
eign visitors as the most annoying and 
inconvenient of the United States entry 
and exit requirements. Last September 
legislation was enacted which permits 
duty-free importation into the country 
of travel promotion literature of for- 
eign governments and associations. This 
will extend the number of countries to 
which we will be given similar privi- 
leges. Ratification of conventions and 
further legislation are now under way 
to broaden the types of materials which 
are eligible for duty-free coverage. 


The U.S. Information Agency, with 
its 185 posts in 81 countries, regularly 
disseminates information in over three 
dozen languages. This vast radio, tele- 
vision, motion-picture, and publication 
motivation program is aimed at creat- 
ing better international understanding, 
which is also one of the objectives of 
promoting travel to the United States. 
The USIA program is beamed at in- 
forming the people of the world about 
America and our way of life. The end 
result, among other things, inevitably 
should be a keen desire on the part of 
millions to see America. 

USIA is giving valuable support to 
the Visit U.S.A. 1960 program in many 
ways. One important project is the dis- 
play and dissemination abroad of travel 
materials furnished by the states, terri- 
tories, areas, and regulated common 
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carriers of the United States. The Sec- 
retary of State and the Visit U.S.A. 
1960 Committee invited the governors of 
all the states to send copies of their 
travel promotional literature to Wash- 
ington for shipment abroad and subse- 
quent display in and distribution by 
USIS offices overseas. About half of the 
states cooperated. 


Foreign Service Posts Help 

U.S. Foreign Service posts around the 
world are making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the program. They are assisting 
in establishment of committees by in- 
terested groups to promote travel to the 


United States in the countries to which © 


they are accredited. They are giving out 
information on the United States and 
its attractions. They are preparing re- 
leases and articles about this country 
for use abroad. They are showing films, 
making speeches, and working with 
international carriers and travel people. 

The Visit U.S.A. Committee outlined 
and initiated a program to bolster this 
country’s hospitality to foreign visitors. 
The program called for making full and 
effective use of the chambers of com- 
merce, civic clubs, nationality groups, 
service clubs, and women’s clubs in pro- 
moting travel to this country and in 
strengthening our hospitality facilities. 
Letters were sent to almost 300 mayors 
in the country’s larger cities asking 
that they take the initiative in working 
with representatives of these groups to 
set in motion a sound and realistic pro- 
gram which would take cognizance of 
the foreign traveler’s needs if such facil- 
ities were not already adequate. 


We prepared material which listed 
the numerous ways in which local busi- 
nesses and organizations of all types 
with and without foreign representation 
could cooperate in the program. This 
was given wide distribution through the 
mails and the press. 


Business, Other Segments Contribute 


Businesses with connections abroad, 
among other things, were asked to offer 
trips to America as incentive awards. 
Industries from abroad which sell in 
the United States were invited to have 
their personnel get better acquainted 
with us by coming over for a visit. Local 
groups were asked to write to their 
friends, relatives, and business counter- 
parts inviting them to come to the 
United States for a visit. They were also 
asked to do something extra to make 
visits by foreigners pleasant and re- 
warding. 

The 33 Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are taking a vital role. 
This includes promotional efforts and 
formation of and participation in activi- 
ties of local committees to stimulate 
interest in the travel year and to en- 
courage adequate facilities and attrac- 
tions. Further, these offices are assisting 
the country’s principal cities in their all- 
important hospitality activities. 

A major part of developing a coun- 





try’s tourism naturally falls on those 
individual businesses which are directly 
concerned with promoting tourist 
trade. A major part of any program to 
promote travel in a free enterprise 
economy such as ours, therefore, must 
be carried on by the international car- 
riers, the hotels, and the travel busi- 
nesses which actually serve the travel- 
‘ers. Certainly our travel industry is to 
be commended on the realistic and co- 
operative manner in which it is sup- 
porting the travel-year program. Each 
company selected its course and plan- 
ned its program. Some have brought 
people to the United States for train- 
ing and indoctrination courses, so they 
could do a more effective job of selling 
travel to the United States. Others have 
concentrated on production and use of 
colorful displays, posters, and handouts. 
Visit U.S.A. 1960 is being included in 
company advertising abroad. Package 
tours have been developed and featured 
Some programs are extensive; others 
are small. Much is being done collec- 
tively to stimulate interest in and to 
promote travel to the United States. 


On an industry basis, the Nationa] 
Association of Travel Organization 
(NATO) is taking a leading role in 
promoting travel from aboard. This or- 
ganization’s beautiful Visit U.S.A. port- 
folio represents an ambitious and 
dramatic achievement. The portfolio 
represents this country’s first attempt 
to assemble and distribute throughout 
the world professional travel informa- 
tion about the United States. 


NATO also prepared for distribution 
through its members a beautiful folde: 
of U.S. travel information which is 
printed in eight languages. NATO is 
sending abroad press releases on this 
country’s travel attractions and other 
timely topics for use of the foreign 
posts, chambers of commerce, and 
others. 


Private Industry To Take Initiative 


We have gained some valuable exper- 
ience this past year at home and abroad 
in promoting travel to the United 
States. In the travel year program, we 
haye followed the premise that privaie 
industry should take the initiative in 
promoting travel from abroad and that 
the Government should assist whereve) 
possible. Naturally, the promotiona! 
materials of a particular company 
quite properly features the company’s 
services and carries the company’s 
name. This has left the USIS offices. 
Embassy and consular staffs almost 
without display and handout materials 
with which to solicit cooperation and 
with which to work with interested 
groups. We have had many examples 
of department stores and other foreign 
business groups who, would be happ) 
to install a Visit U.S.A. display or win- 
dow who are unwilling to cooperate 
in the use of a display which lauds the 
services of a foreign carrier in competi- 
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Market Potential 
In Germany Cited 


Opportunities for the sale of US. 
products and services on the German 
market are good. Further, it is the 
largest market in Europe and increases 
are likely, particularly in view of recent 


liberalizations by the Federal Govern- 
ment of imports from the dollar area. 


Sales techniques (including advertis- 
ing) which are successful in the United 
States, however, will not necessarily 
produce similar results in the Federal 
Republic and may even violate local 
laws and customs. Adaptions of US. 
techniques to. fit the German market 
therefore are in order. The German 
market is a “touchy” one, demanding 
a high-quality merchandise and prompt 
delivery. It also is a “personal market” 
in contrast to the U.S. market often 
characterized as “impersonal.” The for- 
mer relies heavily on traveling salesmen 
and personalized selling more so than 
on impersonal advertising and distribu- 
tion found in the U.S. market. Further, 
the German market is a conservative 
one, perhaps a little slow according to 
U.S. standards in accepting new prod- 
ucts and changed sources of supply. 
Despite this fact, merchandise of for- 
eign origin does hold a special appeal 
and attraction to the German buyer, 
and the reputation of products coming 
from the United States, the “land of 
progress,” is good. 

Imported products must be better, 
different, or cheaper, however, to com- 
pete successfully against local products. 
Price quotations f.o.b. border are pref- 
erable to those ex factory; quotations 
in German marks to those in dollars. 
Products offered on the German market 
should comply with international stand- 
ards (i.e. generally metric measure- 
ment) and pamphlets and descriptive 
literature be in the best possible Ger- 
man, 


Quality Products Favored 


A further factor to be considered in 
selling on the German market is the 
German buyer himself. Based on a re- 
cent poll of 2,902 of its members, the 
Hauptgemeinschaft des Deutschen Ein- 
zelhandles (Head Association of German 
Retailers) concludes that the German 
consumer is predominantly quality- 
minded in purchasing, that high quality 
has become the norm, and that the con- 
sumer associates quality changes with 
changes in price. 

A trend toward increased consumer 
purchases in the Federal Republic of 
textiles and clothing, food products (in- 
cluding refreshment facilities), furniture 
and housewares, electrical appliances, 
radio and television sets, sporting goods 
and articles for children is reported by 
a leading German retailing enterprise 
with some 40 department stores through- 





May 16, 1960 


The United States is sending its first 
trade mission to Brazil later this month, 
Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. 
Mueller has announced. 

“We are sending a group of five top 
US. executives on this mission to 
strengthen even further our commercial 
ties with Brazil which has long been 


one of our leading trading partners,” 
the Secretary said. 


The mission, Mr. Mueller said, will 
seek to increase trade, investment, and 
tourism between the two countries. “The 
recent inauguration of the new capital 
at Brazilia demonstrates to the world 
not only the striking progress made in 
the settled regions near the coast but 
also the potential of Brazil’s still un- 
developed hinterland.” The mission will 
tour principal cities, commercial cen- 
ters, and tourist attractions from May 
19 through July 1. 

Mission members are: George L. Wil- 
son, executive vice president, Old Town 
Pulp Products, Inc., New York City; 
Samuel F. McGowan, director, Area De- 
velopment, Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. Paul Scheetz, vice 
president, Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Clarence A. Bartlett, 
executive vice president, A. G. Pollard 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Charles A. Lewis, di- 
rector, Containers and Packaging Divi- 
sion, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, will direct the Mission, 


Mission members are now undergoing 
a week’s intensive orientation in the 
Department of Commerce, consulting 
with officials from the Departments of 
Commerce and State, U.S. and interna- 
tional financing organizations and other 
Government agencies on U.S. foreign 
economic policy, potentials for interna- 
tional trade development, and business 
conditions in Brazil. 

The United States, in 1959, exported 
to Brazil goods worth approximately 
$461 million, representing over one-third 
of that country’s total imports. Brazil’s 
imports from the United States included 





out the country. Sales of these products 
are expected to play a still larger role 
in the future. U.S. products in demand 
by such retail outlets include cotton 
piece goods, women’s underwear (nylon 
and cotton), women’s sweaters (wool 
and noncellulose fibers), pressed-glass 
ware, hand towels, lawn mowers, and 
canned and frozen foods including poul- 
try. 

Further suggestions on “How to Sell 
the German Market” are contained in 
a recent dispatch from the U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Duesseldorf, copies of 
which may be obtained at no cost from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. To Send First Mission to Brazil 





a wide range of plant equipment and 
machinery, wheat, synthetic rubber, 
coal, lubricating oils, iron and steel 
products, electrical machinery, tractors, 
chassis and parts for automotive vehi- 
cles, diesel locomotives, fertilizer mate- 
rials and industrial chemicals. Because 
of the Republic’s growing requirements 
for industrial expansion, the U.S. export 
potential will be increasingly directed 
toward production equipment, raw and 
semifabricated materials. 


U.S. Takes Half Brazil's Exports 


The United States took almost half of 
Brazil's exports in 1959, valued at a total 
of $592 million. Most of the value was 
centered in purchases of coffee and 
cocoa, with other imports including car- 
nauba wax, castor oil, boron and man- 
ganese ores, mica and other raw ma- 
terials. U.S. private funds, now amount- 
ing to around $1.5 billion, are the prin- 
ciptal source of Brazil’s total invest- 
ment from foreign firms. 


Although more than one-half of these 
investments are in manufacturing, they 
have also included mining and smelting, 
petroleum distribution, public utilities 
and trade. Recently, large-scale invest- 
ments have been made in establishing 
an automotive industry under a broad- 
range program sponsored by the Bra- 
zilian Government. The demand for 
parts and accessories for automotive, 
farm, heavy electrical and industrial 
equipment, opens opportunities for U.S. 
licensing and joint venture proposals. 

U.S. firms interested in doing business 
in Brazil are invited to submit their 
proposals to the Trade Missions Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. These proposals 
will be used by Mission members to 
bring together U.S. and Brazilian firms 
interested in exports, imports, invest- 
ments, agency or joint venture arrange- 
ments. Trade opportunities developed by 
the Mission will be reported promptly 
to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce for 
dissemination to U.S. businessmen. 


On its return to the United States, 
the Mission will report its findings to 
the U.S. business community at a ter- 
minal conference in a leading city to be 
selected on the basis of its most direct 
interest in trade and investment with 
Brazil. 





Brazil’s cocoa bean exports during 
calendar 1959 amounted to 175.4 million 
pounds, down 23.5 percent from the 
229.3 million pounds exported in 1958, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


The United States was by far the 
largest buyer in both years, followed by 
Germany and the Netherlands. Brazil 
exported 77.6 million pounds of cocoa 
beans to the United States in 1959, and 
100.7 million pounds in 1953. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 








Cuban Commercial Arrears Increase, 


Change in Payments Policy Indicated 


Cuban commercial arrears continued to mount in March as the Na- 
tional Bank further delayed authorizing payment of old commercial 
debts abroad. It was not until late April that some remittances were 


finally approved. 


Foreign exchange reserves also continued to rise in March, mainly 
as a result of the seasonal increase in sugar exports, although the ap- 
parent improvement in the reserve position was also due to the sharp 
curtailment in imports and the deferral of foreign payments. 

The National Agrarian Reform Institute began to expropriate 
sugarcane lands, including some owned by U.S. companies. It also as- 
sumed control of the match industry and announced it intended to begin 
distribution and sale of gasoline through the Cuban Petroleum Institute. 

Domestic trade was for the most part unchanged. Tourism was 
virtually nil. Rural employment, wages, and prices were relatively stable. 


Remittance Backlog Accumulates 

Late in March it was reported the 
Cuban Government intended to begin to 
liquidate the backlog of unpaid foreign 
currency remittances that had accumu- 
lated before December 4, 1959. Although 
the rumors were not confirmed, the 
Cuban authorities stated they hoped 
payments of remittances would begin 
soon, and on April 25 some payments 
were authorized (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 9, 1960, p. 13). 

The remittance backlog at the end of 
March was estimated at a minimum of 
$100 million, of which about $86 mil- 
lion was for U.S. accounts both in the 
United States and in third countries and 
the remaining $14 million principally 
for European and Canadian suppliers. 


Exchange Reserves Up 

Cuban foreign exchange availabilities 
on March 31, according to the National 
Bank, amounted to $127 million, an in- 
crease of $32.6 million during the 
month. A high Government official, how- 
ever, stated publicly that net reserves 
at the end of March totaled $121 mil- 
lion, ostensibly taking into consideration 
short-term dollar obligations of quasi- 
government agencies. The continued ap- 
parent improvement in the country’s 
exchange reserve position reflected the 
continued large volume of sugar ex- 
ports, import licensing restrictions, and 
the National Bank’s deferral of foreign 
currency payments for imports, services, 
and other remittances in the preceding 
5 or 6 months. 


Imports Cut, Sugar Exports Up 

U.S. exports to Cuba in January, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, dropped to a value of $23.7 million 
from $32.5 million in January 1959; 
February exports fell to $21.4 million 





from $32.7 million in February of last 
year. 

Harvesting and grinding of 70 per- 
cent of the 1959-60 sugar crop was com- 
pleted by the end of the month, well 
ahead of last year’s pace. Export of 
sugar through March also increased 
significantly over the corresponding 
period of 1959, when the sugar indus- 
try was disrupted by revolutionary ac- 
tivities. 

Sales contracts for 685,000 Spanish 
long tons of sugar were negotiated dur- 
ing the menth, 60,000 tons for the So- 
viet-occupied zone of Germany, 50,000 
for Poland, 50,000 for the United Arab 
Republic, 80,000 for communist China, 
20,000 for Morocco, and final arrange- 
ment was made for sale of 425,000 tons 
to U.S.S.R. under the terms of a bilat- 
eral trade agreement with that coun- 
try. 

Late in the month, the International 
Sugar Council increased Cuba’s world 
market export quota by 395,000 metric 
tons to a total of 2,592,510 tons. 


Bank Reserves Improve 


Commercial bank reserves with the 
Central Bank were believed to have 
further increased in March. Reserves 
had reached 265 million pesos by the 
end of February, in contrast to 177 mil- 
lion pesos on November 30, 1959. Bank 
deposits also increased significantly, 
mainly as a result of large-scale gov- 
ernment deficit spending late in 1959 
and early 1960. Quasi-state organization 
rediscounts with the National Bank to- 
taled 174 million pesos on February 29, 
1960, an increase of more than 300 per- 
cent over an 8-month period. 

Cane Lands Expropriated 

National Agrarian Reform Institute 
began proceeding for expropriation of 
sugarcane land, including that owned 
by the U.S.-owned enterprises United 





Sugar Co. INRA announced the Gov- 
ernment intended to expropriate about 
2.7 million acres of sugarcane properties 
this year for conversion into 800 coop- 
erative farms of 3,300 acres each. 


Developments indicating the trerd 
toward more State control of industry 
included the merging of 13 match com- 
panies taken over by the Government 
in January and on March 15 placing 
them under jurisdiction of the INRA’s 
Department of Industrialization. By 
confiscation of the Hedges family’s en- 
terprises, including the dominant Tex- 
tilera Airguanabo, the Government ob- 
tained control of most of Cuba’s textile 
manufacturing facilities. The only ray- 
on producer is government-owned, and 
thus the Cuban textile industry is now 
to a large extent state owned and 
operated. 


Nickel Mining Suspended 


Freeport Nickel Co. suspended its 
nickel mining operations at Moa Bay, 
Oriente Province, because of its inability 
to operate economically under Cuban 
mining legislation enacted in November 
requiring payment of excessive taxes. 
Mining activity in general was low dur- 
ing the period. 

The Cuban Petroleum Institute re- 
ported it would soon begin distribution 
and sale of gasoline. The gasoline will 
probably be refined at the INRA-op- 
erated Cabaiguan refinery from crude 
petroleum to be imported from U.S.S.R. 
under the terms of Cuba’s recent trade 
agreement with that country. 


The Ministry of Commerce authorized 
a 20 to 22 percent increase in the 
amount of alcohol that may be mixed 
with regular gasoline from the previ- 
ous authorized mixture of 15 to 18 per- 
cent. The increase was intended to pro- 
vide more work for alcoholic distilleries 
and at the same time conserve foreign 
exchange that would be expended on 
gasoline imports. 


* 


Trade Agreements Signed 


Cuba and Poland on March 31 signed 
a jrade and payments agreement and 
an agreement providing for technical 
cooperation, scientific assistance, and 
establishment of a credit for purchase 
of Polish industrial equipment. Products 
to be exchanged include Polish ma- 
chinery and equipment and Cuban sug- 
ar, coffee, and tobacco. 

Cuba also signed a commercial modus 
vivendi with Yugoslavia, valid for 3 
months, pending negotiations to be held 
later in Belgrade leading to a more 
permanent agreement, 


Shortages Evident 


Domestic trade developments fol- 
lowed the same pattern as in recent 
months. Sales of locally produced soft 
consumer goods continued brisk and 
stocks of such items as appliances and 
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IBRD Reserves Up 
To $484.6 Million 


The World Bank has reported its re- 
serves rose by $64.7 million in the first 
9 months of the current fiscal year to a 
total of $484.6 million. 


The additions to its reserves in the 
9-month period ended March 31 were 
made up of net earnings of $44.7 million 
which were placed in the supplemental 
reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees and Ican commissions of $20 
million credited to the special reserve. 
The supplemental reserve totaled $326.7 
million on March 31 and the special re- 
serve $157.9. 


Gross income in the period exclusive 
of loan commissions amounted to $110.2 
million. Expenses totaled $65.5 million, 
including $56.7 million for interest on 
the Bank’s funded debt, bond issuance, 
and other financial expenses. 


The Bank made 22 loans totaling 
$554.7 million. These brought the total 
number of loans to 256 in 52 countries 
and raised gross total commitments to 
$5,076.6 million. 

Disbursements on loans amounted to 
$353.9 million, bringing total disburse- 
ments to $3,731.3 million on March 31, 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the 
equivalent of $142.8 million principal 
amounts of loans. The total amount of 
such sales on March 31 amounted to 
$711.3 million, of which all except $69 
million was without the Bank’s guar- 
antee. 


Repayments of principal received by 
the Bank in the 9-months amounted to 
$55.5 million. Total principal repay- 
ments amounted to $620 million on 
March 31, including $319.7 million re- 
paid to the Bank and $300.3 million to 
purchasers of borrowers’ obligations 
sold by the Bank. 

The Bank’s outstanding funded debt 
amounted to $2,066.5 million on March 
31, a net increase of $161.3 million over 
the past 9 months. 

New bond issues and private place- 
ments of Bank obligations amounted to 
the equivalent of $349.4 million. These 
consisted of three public issues—a U.S. 
dollar bond issue in the amount of $125 
million, of which $27.6 million is subject 
to delayed delivery; a sterling stock is- 
sue in the amount of £10 million, or 
US$28 million; and a Swiss franc bond 
issue in the amount of 60 million Swiss 
frances, or US$13.9 million; and five 
private placements of obligations total- 
ing the equivalent of $182.5 million, in- 
cluding 200 million marks, or US$47.6 
million, in German mark notes not 
drawn down by March 31. 

Outstanding debt was increased a 
further $28.1 million as a result of the 
delivery of $15.4 million in bonds which 
had been subject to delayed delivery ar- 
rangements and through the drawing 
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Guatemala Imports Drop Under High 
Tariffs, Exports Up This Season 


Guatemalan imports in 1959 dropped 10 percent below those of 
1958, mainly as a result of the increase in import duties under the 
new tariff schedule that went into effect in January. 

In the first quarter of this year exports of principal crops moved 
well. Coffee and cotton prices remained relatively steady, and foreign 
exchange showed a more than seasonal rise. 

New investments in industry in the first quarter amounted to 


approximately US$1.3 million. 


Guatemala on April 5 ratified the Treaty of Economic Association 
which is designed to achieve some degree of economic unity in the 


Central American region. 


Imports Fall 


Guatemalan imports in 1959 fell ap- 
proximately 10 percent from imports in 
1958 valued at US$149 million. The 
decline was largely the result of the 
higher import duties imposed under the 
Guatemalan tariff that went into effect 
in January of that year and of the 
lower purchasing power of the country 
as a whole. Further duty increases in 
November 1959 and March 1960, the 
former of which were repealed by the 
latter (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 
11, 1960, p.7), are expected to cause a 
further drop in value of imports. 


Last year there were further dis- 
coveries of smuggling and mislabeling 
or other misrepresentation of items in 
customs declarations to avoid the higher 
duties, and Guatemalan authorities in- 
creased their efforts to prevent such 
activities. The U.S. Embassy in Guate- 
mala City has indicated it is advisable 
for American firms to take greater care 
in filling out shipping and other docu- 
ments for goods shipped to that country 
to avoid misunderstanding. 


Exports Improve in First Quarter 


Coffee, cotton, and banana exports 
were reported moving well in the first 
quarter of this year. Prices of coffee 
and cotton were steady, and as a result 
foreign exchange reserves showed a con- 
tinuous improvement above their normal 
seasonal upturn. 

Cotton production in 1959-60 was esti- 
mated at 80,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each, ginned basis, an alltime high and 
slightly above production in the pre- 
ceding year. Textile mill consumption 
was estimated at 21,000 bales, and ex- 





down of an additional $12.7 million 
equivalent from the German mark note 
of 1958. Funded debt maturing 
amounted to $125.8 million and sinking 
and purchase fund transactions $15.2 
million. 

Pursuant to the increase in the 
Bank’s authorized capital from $10 bil- 
lion to $21 billion on September 15, 1959, 
subscribed capital had been increased to 
$18,931.2 million by March 31, 1960. 








ports were expected to total approxi- 
mately 59,000 bales. 

The Ministry of Economy in the first 
part of January licensed three firms to 
export 237,000 quintals of cottonseed, 
the largest amount authorized for ex- 
port in several years (1 quintal=101 
pounds). 

U.S. efforts to secure the entire 
Guatemalan wheat import market be- 
gan to bear fruit with the recent con- 
summation of the first Commodity 
Credit Corporation export credit wheat 
sale in Guatemala. The shipment of 
2,000 tons to that country was expected 
to be the first of a long series of similar 
shipments. 


New Industrial Investments 


New or enlarged industrial enterprises 
representing about US$1.3 million in 
new investment attracted attention. 

Industria Ferretera Nacional will re- 
open under new management the local 
nail factory which is said to have an 
annual production capacity of 1,700 tons. 
With additional capital Industria Quim- 
ica prepared to make a U.S. brand of 
wax and insecticides under license for 
local and Central American sale. A 
Guatemala City sawmill invested capital 
in improvements. The San Antonio cot- 
ton textile factory in Chimaltenango 
was improved and expanded with a re- 
ported investment of US$1 million. 

A number of locai firms were said 
to be considering going out of business 
because they cannot profitably operate 
under the new higher duty schedule. 


Economic Association Treaty Ratified 


The Ministers of Economy of Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, and Honduras on 
February 6 signed a Treaty of Economic 
Association (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 16, 1960, p. 5), and the treaty was 
approved by the Guatemalan Congress 
on April 5.—U.S. Embassy, Guatemala 
City. ; 





U.S. entries of cattle from Mexico in 
January were much below a _ year 
earlier, but entries from Canada were 
greater, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Business Activity, 


Trade Move 


Ahead in Colony of Hong Kong 


Business developed substantially in Hong Kong in the first quar- 
ter of the year, although at a somewhat slower pace. Private and 


public construction continued high. 


Trade was considerably ahead of that of the same period of 
1959 but only moderately greater than in the last quarter of that year. 
Local industries accounted for a 72'2 percent share of exports, com- 
pared with 69 percent a year ago. Tourist arrivals increased substan- 


tially. 


Foreign Trade Continues To Rise 
Foreign trade amounted to HK$2,- 
435 million, a rise of only 2 percent 
over the last quarter of 1959 but 45 
percent above trade in the first quarter 
of that year (HK$1—US$0.17%2). Im- 
ports totaled HK$1,461 million, ¢om- 
pared with HK$1,422 million in the 


fourth quarter and HK$1,001 in the 
first quarter of last year; exports 
reached HK$974 million, against HK 
$958 million and HK$662 million in 
the comparable periods. 


Exports to the United States con- 
tinued to rise, and a shift to wider 
purchases in the United States is ap- 
parent. More buying is based on com- 
petitive pricing, quality, and delivery 
terms rather than on traditional 
sources. 


Opportunities for larger sales of 
goods in Hong Kong for local use and 
reexport purposes are being developed 
by American businessmen. On-the-spot 
exploration is seen as paying off in 
view of unique conditions which com- 
bine rapid economic development, in 
Hong Kong, free competition, and a 
mixture of traditional and modern Chi- 
nese business methods. 


Threats of spreading artifical barriers 
in foreign markets are of concern only 
to a small. minority of the business 
community, which believes that historic 
economic freedom might be blended, 
with some direction toward industrial 
modernization and diversification and 
systematic marketing. A leading Gov- 
ernment official warned that the Colony 
must make a choice between expand- 
ing exports to the point of inviting 
market barriers or regulating sales so 
that market curbs may be avoided. 


To most Hong Kong businessmen, the 
Colony’s spectacular business success in 
the last decade seems ample proof that 
freedom of activity without interference 
from self-discipline or Government di- 
rection is highly desirable. Except for 
matters of security and immediate eco- 
nomie impact, the Government avoids 
actions inconsistent with majority pub- 
lic opinion. Regardless of which may 


be the proper path for Hong Kong to 
follow, a voluntary departure from eco- 
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nomic freedom is not likely to occur 
under prosperous conditions. 


Industry Mobilization Advocated 


Industrial activity showed no signs 
of declining. New factory registrations 
continued at about the 1959 rate and 
volume of production increased. Prog- 
ress toward mobilization of industry 
into a federation for common action 
continued slowly, while Government 
leaders were prodded by the press and 
the Legislative Council to adopt a long- 
range development plan featuring tax 
holidays, development of factory sites, 
mechanization loans, improved labor 
conditions, expanded technical and man- 
agement training, and an _ industrial 
bank. 


Reluctance on the part of local capi- 
tal to support long-term industrial 
development because of political un- 
certainty has led the Government to 
designate a committee to study the 
need for an industrial lending institu- 
tion. Such an undertaking is supported 
by an organization comprising a repre- 
sentative segment of the business com- 
munity as a basis for financing planned 
industrial development. 


A steelmaking project was initiated 
under joint Hong Kong and Japanese 
investment interests. The plant will 
have an annual output of 9,600 tons of 
rerolled steel products, which is esti- 
mated at about 8 percent of the 
Colony’s present production of steel 
bars. Raw materials will come from a 
sizable and expanding shipbreaking in- 
dustry. 


Foreign Interest Grows 


There are at present over 200 US. 
business establishments in operation in 
Hong Kong. These extend to a wide 
variety of undertakings, including bank- 
ing, insurance, brokerage and invest- 
ment services, manufacturing, packag- 
ing, shipbuilding, engineering and con- 
sulting services, and merchandising. 

Americans are showing increasing in- 
terest in locating services and manu- 
facturing facilities in Hong Kong or 
engaging in construction, Several Amer- 
ican exporting companies have recently 
opened sales promotion and servicing 
facilities in Hong Kong as a site from 
which to operate in nearby markets, 








Industrial Production 
Rises Sharply in EEC 


Industrial production increased sig- 
nificantly in countries of the European 
Economic Community during 1959. The 
index of industrial production for the 
area as a whole reached 158, compared 
with 148 in 1958 (1953=100). 


Indexes of industrial production in 
each of the countries in 1958 and 1959 
are as follows: 





Percentage 
Country 1959 increase 
ee ee ae 166 5.2 
France ........ ‘ 158 4.6 
, OS eee ; 160 11.1 
Netherlands os 144 11.6 
Belgium ........ 119 3.5 
LUXeEMDOUTEG  .......c.0c00000 121 126 4.1 


Production of the Community’s chem- 
ical industry increased 24 percent in 
January over January 1959, and the 
textile and metal-fabricating industries 
each registered a 17-percent increase. 
The general index of production also 
showed an increase of 17 percent for 
the same period.—U.S.. Mission to Euro- 
pean Communities, Brussels. 





Recent surveys made under the national 
export expansion program indicate a 
potential for greater sales of American 
goods via Hong Kong in some Southeast 
Asian markets. The Colony continues 
to offer well known entrepot facilities, 
accompanied by the advantages of free- 
currency convertibility and nearness of 
supply. 

PPPPPPPPPPPPASAPFPFSPAPAPAPAAAAAAA 


FBA Institute Proceedings 
To Be Available 


The first annual Federal Bar As- 
sociation Institute on Legal Aspects 
of the European Community was 
held in Washington on February 
11-13. 


Printed proceedings of the meet- 
ing, which covered many subjects 
of particular interest to American 
businessmen interested in doing 
business in Europe, will be available 
shortly. 


Leading representatives of the 
Community, including Jean Rey, 
Michael Gaudet, Fernand Spaak, 
Theodor Vogelaar, and P. Verloren 
Van Themaat, addressed the Insti- 
tute, and their papers will be in- 
cluded in the finalized record of the 
proceedings. 

Henry T. King, Jr., chairman of 
the Institute, has announced the 
proceedings will be available to the 
general public at $10 a copy. Orders 
may be placed with the Federal 
Bar Association, 1737 H Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPEEEPEIIEAA 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Uruguay Expands List 
Of Permitted Imports 


The Uruguayan Government has 
added more items to the country’s per- 
mitted imports. The most recent items 
included in the free list and the per- 
mitted list, but requiring prior deposits, 
are as follows: * 


List 1.—Those freed from all controls and 
permitted to enter with neither prior deposit 
requirements or surcharges: Anesthetic 
chemical products (gases, liquid or volatile 
and other anesthetic agents), neutral glass 
flasks and containers for injectable solutions, 
empty gelatinous capsules, dietetic Pager sw 
for medicinal purposes, metal files for glass 
vials and neutral glass pipe for the prepara- 
tion of vials; 

List 2.—Freed from controls with 50 per- 
cent prior deposit: Rubber threads and gran- 
ulated bicarbonate of soda; 

List 3.—Requiring a 100-percent deposit: 
Wicks for heaters, and insulating varnish; 

List 4.—Requiring a 150 percent deposit: 
virgin film for movies. 


New and used electric generators 
have also been added to List 1. More 
electric generators are needed in the 
country in order that industry and com-* 
merce may not in the future be para- 
lyzed by electric power shortage such 
as was experienced during the past 
year, according to the Government. 
(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 
9, 1960, page 11). 

The National Council of Government 
by a decree of April 7, 1960, created a 
new list of imports which are regarded 
as essential and are accordingly freed 
from controls, but which are partially 
competitive with national industry and 
therefore have both a prior deposit re- 
quirement and a surcharge. This decree 
placed a 100-percent prior deposit re- 
quirement and 25-percent surcharge on 
vaccine for human use, orthopedic items 
in general, and other medicinal com- 
moflities not specifically placed in List 
1 by the December 30 decree (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 7, p. 6). 
—U.S. Embassy, Montevideo. 


Uruguay Drops Brewers Barley 
Import Duty for 60 Days 


The Uruguayan National Council of 
Government has added brewers barley 
to Import List imports free of prior 
deposit and surcharge. By further 
agreement with the Ministers of Live- 
stock and Agriculture, Finance, and In- 
dustry and Labor, brewers barley, for 
a period of 60 days, is exempt from 
paying customs duties, additional 
charges, and any other import taxes. 
The official dates of this period are to 
be published soon in Uruguayan news- 
papers. 

The Government stated that such ac- 
tion was necessary in order to avoid 
unemployment resulting from paralyza- 
tion of the normal operation of the 
country’s brewery industries.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Montevideo, 
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Philippines Begins Gradual Lifting 
Of Exchange, Import Restrictions 


The Philippines on April 25 undertook the first step in a program 
of gradual lifting of exchange and import controls with the establish- 
ment of a “free market” rate of 3.20 pesos to US$1, while the official 


rate remains 2 pesos to the dollar. 


The percentage of transactions in the free market will be increased 
gradually each year until all purchase and sale of foreign exchange 
will be effected in the free mafket not later than 1964. The Central 
Bank reserves the right to alter the free market rate. 


For the present all foreign exchange 
receipts will continue to be surrendered 
to the Central Bank of the Philippines. 
All gold export proceeds and tourist 
receipts will be purchased at the free 
market rate of 3.20 pesos to the dollar, 
while 25 percent of receipts from all 
other exports, from the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and from capital imports and 
other invisibles will be purchased at the 
free market rate and the remaining 
75 percent at the official rate of 2 
pesos to the dollar. 


Foreign Exchange Sales Set 


Sales of foreign exchange by the Cen- 
tral Bank will continue at the rate of 
2.50 pesos to the dollar—the official 
rate of 2 pesos plus the 25-percent ex- 
change margin levy—for the following 
transactions only: Controlled imports in 
the more essential categories—decon- 
trolled, essential consumer, essential 
producer and_semi-essential producer 
items under the Central Bank commod- 
ity classification of imports; Philip- 
pine Government expenditures; existing 
contractural obligations previously ap- 
proved by the Monetary Board of the 
Central Bank; and reinsurance pre- 
miums. 

All other transactions, including sales 
of exchange for imports in the less 
essential categories, for imports in the 
more essential categories in excess of 
exchange licenses granted at the official 
selling rate, and for all invisible pay- 
ments—except remittances of blocked 
fiduciary funds and investment earnings 
prior to 1960—will be conducted 
through commercial banks at the free 
market at the rate of 4 pesos to the 
dollar (the free market rate of 3.20 
pesos plus the 25-percent exchange 
margin levy). No foreign exchange will 
be sold, however, to import items in 
the “Unclassified” category—chiefly 
“luxury-type” goods and items locally 
produced—unless specifically authorized 
by the Monetary Board. 


Blocked Peso Fund Rule Unchanged 


Blocked peso funds and investment 
earnings prior to 1960 will continue to 
be governed by existing regulations. 
Thus, 50 percent of the profits, divi- 
dends, and earnings on foreign invest- 
ments eligible for remittance under the 








Profit Remittance Formula of 1956, as 
revised, can be remitted at the free 
market rate of 2.50 pesos to the dollar, 
and the unremittable portion, blocked in 
special fiduciary accounts prior to 1960, 
can be remitted through purchase of 
gold in the free market for resale to 
the Central Bank. It appears that cur- 
rent profits, dividends, and earnings will 
still be subject to existing regulations 
so far as the amount of allowable re- 
mittances, but the effective rate at 
which these will be cleared for transfer 
will be 4 pesos to the dollar—the free 
market rate of 3.20 pesos plus the 25- 
percent exchange margin levy. 

All importers who are regular quota 
holders and producers holding regular 
quotas or previously granted a foreign 
exchange allocation for machinery 
and/or equipment are qualified to pur- 
chase free-market foreign exchange. 
Producers, however, may import only 
raw materials and spare parts essential 
to their productive needs. 

In addition, Filipinos and Americans, 
or partnerships or corporations 60 per- 
cent owned by them, meeting the busi- 
ness requirements set forth, may qual- 
ify as Free-Market New Importers or 
Free-Market New Producers eligible to 
purchase free-market foreign exchange. 





Argentines To Certify 
Quality on Export Goods 


The Export Chamber of the Argen- 
tine Republic—Camera de Exporta- 
dores, Avda. de Mayo 633, Buenos Aires, 
—is establishing a new service to verify 
the quality of merchandise exported 
from that country, the Argentine Em- 
bassy in Washington reports. 

The Export Chamber will grant the 
interested parties on request a “quality 
certificate.’ This certificate attests that 
the merchandise meets all the quality 
specifications required for its export, 
at the moment of inspection. The Cham- 
ber certifies that it has made the in- 
spection to the best of its knowledge 
and ability, but without any respon- 
sibility on its part. 

A previous reference appeared in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, February 15, 
1960, page 13. 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Greece Puts New Tariff in Effect 


A new Greek Customs Tariff Sched- 
ule based on the Brussels nomenclature 
became effective April 27 following 
tabling in Parliament on April 26. 


The new tariff, which replaces the 
tariff of 1923, as amended, has two 
columns of rates, general and conven- 
tional, and 4,026 separate tariff items. 
Conventional or reduced rates apply to 
all countries enjoying most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, mostly countries belong- 
ing to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trades, with the general or higher 
tariff effective against all other coun- 
tries. Approximately 64 percent of the 
4,026 items in the tariff are subject to 
ad valorem rates, the remainder to spe- 
cific rates. All rates include the former 
surtax of 75 percent of the basic duty. 


Specific rates remain expressed in 
fictitious metallic drachmas which are 
converted to paper drachmas (30 drach- 
mas equals US$1) by a standard coeffi- 
cient of 12, as opposed to the former 
system of varying coefficients. The var- 
jous taxes on imports (turnover, luxury, 
and consumtpion taxes) remain un- 
changed except for a few changes ef- 
fected by the new tariff. 


Copies of the new tariff are not yet 
available in the United States. However, 
the U.S. Embassy in Athens has re- 
ported the following list of duty changes 
on some items of interest to USS. 
traders (duties in paper drachmas per 
kilogram or percent ad valorem on 
c.i.f. value): 


Frozen er from 15 to 30 percent; rice, 
from 1.45 to 1.92 drachmas but not less than 
40 percent; wheat, from 0.22 to 0.50 drach- 
mas effective January 1, 1962; chewing gum, 
from 15:75 to 48 drachmas; box calf upper 
leather, from 35 to 40 reent; kid — 
leather, from 38.5 to percent (on 

riced side leather, duty may not be less 
han 560 drachmas); veneer, from 8.5 drach- 
mas (about 16 percent) to 40 percent; syn- 
thetic staple fibers, from 50 to 10 percent; 
fabrics of man-made fibers, rates generally 
increased; empty steel drums, from _ .984 
drachmas (about 17 percent) to 25 percent; 
ozocyrite and cevecin, from 30 to 50 percent; 
— and bright stock, from 9.10 to 5.18 

1achmas; steel files, from 12.5 to 12 per- 
cent; jeeps, from 4.7 drachmas (about 12 
percent) to 20 percent; 

Motion-picture cameras and sound record- 
ing equipment, from 20-to 7 reent when 
imported by motion-picture producers; pump 
units incorporated in engines, from 21 to 8 

ercent; knitting machine needles, from 7 
o 6 percent: textile machinery parts, from 
12 to 8 percent; industrial machinery parts, 
from 12 to 10 percent; foundry machinery 
parts, from 12 to 3.5 percent; metal-working 
machinery = from 12 to 5 percent; Pan 
oline and diesel engines, from 7-10 to 


ercent; centrifugal pumps, from 16-25 to 
-30 gprs bakery ovens, from 83 to 20 

percent; —— and dusters, from 12 to 20 

percent; air pumps, from 8 to 20 percent; 


Plows and harrows of types manufactured 
in Greece, from 5-17 to 20 percent; threshers 
and combines, from 8-5 to 20 percent; in- 
cubators and breeders, from 2 to 15 percent; 
woodworking machinery, from 5 to 20 per- 
cent; oil presses, from to 22 percent;. elec- 
tric generators up to 20 kilowatts and elec- 
tric motors up to 60 horsepower, from 12 to 
20 percent: electric switchboards, from 9 to 
20 percent; low-tension cut-out switches, 
from 16 to 2 drachmas; air-conditioning 
units, from 6.9 drachmas (about 15-18 per- 
lus reduction in con- 
to 25 percent. 


cent) to 30 percent 
sumption tax from 4 
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Luxury and consumption taxes were 
also reduced on following: 

Race horses, from 80 to 40 percent; cheese 
(imported varieties), from 35 to 15 percent; 
and watches, from 50 to 30 percent. 

No changes were made in duties on 
automobiles and detergents. Temporary 
duty exemptions for frozen mutton, 
goat meat, beef, and fish were extended 
to the end of 1960. Duty exemption for 
codfish and herring expires October 31, 
1960. 

The main objectives of the new tariff, 
according to the Minister of Finance, 
are as follows: 


To facilitate industrial and agricul- 
tural development by reduction of im- 
port duties on raw materials and in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery 
and implements for establishment of 
new and modernization and/or expan- 
sion of existing industries and farm en- 
terprises. 


To protect domestic farm and fishery 
products through limited increases in 
certain duty rates. Main articles af- 
fected are slaughter animals, raw meat, 
cheese, fish products, rice, wheat, dried 
fruit, and fresh fruit and vegetables. 

To protect domestic cotton and 
woolen textile manufacturing industries 
by raising duty rates on imported fab- 
rics of manmade fibers. 

To curb imports where domestic pro- 
duction is adequate to meet consumer 
requirements and effective demand.— 
U.S. Embassy, Athens. 





Colombia Changes 
Term Interpretation 


Colombia has changed the interpre- 
tation of “f.o.b. cost of merchandise” in 
regard to applications for import li- 
censes. According to the new regulation, 
effective April 1, value of merchandise 
is understood to be f.o.b. port of em- 
barkation rather than f.o.b. factory plus 
5 percent allowance for inland freight, 
insurance, and other costs in the ex- 
porting country, as previously author- 
ized by Resolution 6 of January 17, 
1959, which had interpreted the term 
f.o.b. appearing in Article 21 of Law 1, 
1959. 

The Bank of the Republic, by Resolu- 
tion 10 of March 16, 1960, repealed as 
of that date, Resolution 6 of 1959, which 
permitted the 5 percent allowance to 
be added to the net value of merchan- 
dise in applications for import licenses 
reimbursable with exchange certificates. 
But, subsequently, the Office of Ex- 
change Registry issued internal Circular 
19 of March 29, which sets forth the 
manner.in which Article 21 of Law 1, 
1959, is to be interpreted and admin- 
istered following passage of Resolution 

(Continued on page 19) 


Germany Sets 2d Half 
‘60 Import Quotas 


The Federal German Government at 
the close of April established import 
quotas for numerous products, for the 
second half of 1960. The quotas are open 
for various geographic areas including 
the dallar area. Countries of origin and 
payment must be identical. In most in- 
stances, certificates of origin are re- 
quired. 

The quotas, in German marks (4.20 
German marks=US$1), for the various 
commodities, during the application pe- 
riods specified, are given below. A cer- 
tificate of origin is required except as 
otherwise indicated. 


APRIL 30-MAY 13 


Finished and _ semi-finished buttons of 
Mother-of-Pearl, 1 million. 

Other buttons, 200,000; certificate of origin 
not required. 

Tableware of porcelain or china, ornamen- 
tation china, earthen tableware, ornamenta- 
tion earthware decorated with national de- 
sign typical of country of origin, 1.8 million: 
certificate of origin required except for some 
earthware. 

Laboratory supply for chemical and tech- 
nical purposes, insulators, and insulating 
fittings for electric machines, etc: Ail of 
ceramic materials, 140,000. 

Other ceramic peeencts. 40,000; certificate 
of origin required for household and toilet 
articles of stoneware, figurines, articles of 
furniture and personnel adornment of stone- 
ware, insulating fittings of ceramics. 

Household sewing machines, spare and 
single parts, 750,000 

Binoculars, $40,000; origin must be in- 
delibly marked on product. 

Toys and lighters, 1.5 million: Of which 
toys of base metals, 500,000; pocket and 
table lighters of base metals guither gold 
nor silver- rs om aS ~ — 

Household linen, 

Handkerchiefs, 

Knitted woolen een, 180,000. 

Blankets, 840,000. ‘ 

Kimonos, 600,000; no certificate of origin. 

Fishing nets, 180,000; no certificate. 

Woolen yarns, 360,000; no certificate. 


APRIL 30-MAY 20 

Cotton fabrics, raw, other than hand- 
wovens, of yarns not exceeding metric count 
of 50, 480,000. 

Cotton fabrics, raw, other than hand 
woven, of yarns exceeding metric count of 
50, 2,160,000. 

Fabrics of artificial spinning fibers, raw or 
bleached, 2,640,000. 

Fabrics of sy nthetic or artificial spinning 
threads, of wool, cotton (except raw), of 
synthetic or artificial spinning fibers (except 
raw or bleached), 6 million. 

Outer garments, knitted, of wool and syn- 
thetic . textiles, knitted underwear of syn 
thetic textiles and cotton, 2,160,000. 

Men’s and boy’s outer garments and un- 
derwear of cotton, 2,160,000. 

Women’s, girl’s and infant's outer gar- 
ments afid underwear (except. kimonos), 3.6 
million; no -certificate of origin. 

Shawls, scarves, etc., of silk, 480,000; no 
certificate. 

Woyen rugs and fabrics, both of cocoa 
fiber, 480,000: no certificate. 

APRIL 30-MAY 27 

Cotton fabrics, handwoven only, 300,000: 
certificate of origin and certification that 
commodity is handwoven. 

MAY 8-24 

Jute products, 2,375,000; no certificate, 
MAY 2-6 

Bovine cattle leather, dressed, 725,000. 

Bovine cattle leather, nondressed, 345,000. 
MAY 8-17 


Imitation pearls, 40,250. 
Individual quotas not exhausted by 


the respective closing dates, may be 
applied for until December 31, 1960. 
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Colombia, Panama 
Sign Agreement 


A general agreement on Colombian- 
Panamanian economic cooperation was 
signed April 3 at Panama City by the 
Presidents of the two countries. 

The agreement, general in scope, sets 
forth a framework for broad measures 
which may be adopted and implemented 
later through bilateral negotiations. It 
advocates encouragement of enterprises 
with capital provided jointly by private 
and official entities of both countries 
whose production may be destined to 
satisfy each country’s own’ markets or 
those of third countries; it further ad- 
vocates stimulation of the study of all 
investment projects which: may be of 
common interest, particularly those 
whose object is development of border 
zones between the two countries. The 
possibility of granting reciprocal prefer- 
ential treatment for the benefit of their 
respective economic development with 
the view of obtaining a progressive in- 
tegration of their economies is to be 
studied. 

In connection with the agreement pre- 
liminary lists have been prepared of 
commodities each would like to export 
to the other. These include native agri- 
cultural, forest and mineral products, 
oil and greases, paints and varnishes, 
tanned hides, and used automobiles, 


from Panama to Colombia; the latter 
country would like to export to the for- 


mer textiles, shoes, tires, glassware, 
electrical goods, tableware, building 
materials, and machinery.—U.S. Em- 


bassy, Panama. 


Telegraph Traffic Agreement 
Signed by Ecuador, Brazil 


Ecuador and Brazil have signed a 
telegraph and radiotelegraph agreement 
which provides that official telegrams 
and radiograms sent between the two 
countries will be tax-free and that pri- 
vate communications will be sent at 
domestic rates. 

Ecuador, in the same ceremony but 
apart from this agreement, donated to 
Brazil land for the site of a new 
Brazilian Embassy in Quito, following 
Brazil’s example in donating land for 
an Ecuadoran Embassy in Brasilia. 

The Ecuador-Brazil Traffic agree- 
ment, signed on April 21, 1960, is in- 
tended to foster commercial relations 
between Ecuador and Brazil. Its signa- 
ture was also a friendly gesture on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Brasilia. 
—U.S. Embassy, Quito. 








U.S. imports of livestock and meat 
products in January were down sharply 
from a year earlier, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 





Canada Favors Nationals in Oil Leases 


The Canadian Government has moved 
to assure Canadians an opportunity to 
acquire a stake in petroleum and gas 
development of Federally owned lands. 
Greater emphasis is placed on Canadian 
residence’ in revised regulations govern- 
ing acquisition of oil and gas leases in 
Federal lands, which include chiefly the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
also Continental Shelf lands and all 
lands underlying the territorial waters 
of Canada under Federal, as distinct 
from Provincial, jurisdiction. 


The vast reaches of’ the Canadian 
Arctic and sub-Arctic north have at- 
tracted increasing attention as petro- 
leum discoveries have moved north- 
ward and large acreages have been 
placed under Federal permit for ex- 
ploration. 

The revised regulations, according to 
the official announcement, reflect the 
Government’s interest in ensuring that 
the people of Canada have an oppor- 
tunity to share in oil and gas develop- 
ment, 


Companies Must Incorporate 
In Canada 


It is now provided that for Federal 
lands placed under permit since Sep- 
tember 23, 1957, a lease shall not be 
granted to an individual unless the Min- 
ister of Northern Affairs is satisfied he 
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is a Canadian citizen and will be the 
beneficial owner; or to a company un- 
less it is incorporated in Canada and 
at least 50 percent of the issued shares 
are owned by Canadian citizens or un- 
less the shares are listed on a recognized 
Canadian stock exchange and Canadi- 
ans will have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the financing and ownership of 
the company. No existing lease may be 
transferred except in accordance with 
these conditions. 


Effects of Revision 
Under Study 


Effects of the changed regulations 
have not been wholly ascertained. Reg- 
ulations previously in force required 
companies to be incorporated in Can- 
ada. Most of oil producers are under- 
stood to be public companies, but there 
are said to be some 100-percent-owned 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies whose 
shares are not listed on Canadian ex- 
changes at the present time. 


The changes do not affect land under 
permit until it goes to the lease stage, 
which can be no later than 9 years aft- 
er the date of the permit. The permit 
period is extended, however, for Arctic 
islands north of latitude 70°, where ex- 
ploration is more difficult, and permit 
areas are doubled in size to attract de- 
velopment. 





POREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Japan Sets New Movie 
Import Regulations 


The Japanese foreign film policy, for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1960, 
provides for the same basic quota with 
regard to the number of import per- 
mits to be granted for U.S. feature films, 
the Finance Ministry has announced. 
Certain regulations governing motion- 
picture imports, however, were relaxed. 

Probably the most important change 
is an increase in the number of prints 
allowed for foreign films. In the cur- 
rent fiscal year, distributors may im- 
port a total of 14 positive prints of any 
one picture or import one negative and 
have 18 prints made in Japan, an in- 
crease from the previous year when 12 
positive prints could be imported and 
16 prints could be made in Japan. With 
these addifional prints, foreign films 
may be given wider showings in Japan, 
giving distributors of imported films 
greater advantage from their promo- 
tional efforts. 

Another change involves the fran- 
chise life of important films which has 
been raised from 5 to 7 years. Former- 
ly, if a company wished to re-release 
a picture 5 years after its initial intro- 
duction into the Japanese market, the 
picture would be charged against its 
import quota the same as a new film 
being imported.—Scientific, Motion Pic-. 
ture, and Photographic Products Divi- 
sion, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Foreign Exchange Budget 
Lowered by Philippines 


The second-quarter foreign exchange 
budget for the Philippines has been set 
at $135 million for imports, $14.63 mil- 
lion for invisibles, $3 million for the 
Philippine Government, and $13.43 mil- 
lion for special financing. Comparable 
figures for the first quarter were $139 
million, $14.83 million, $3 million, and 
$14.90 million, respectively. In keeping 
with recent decontrol measures re- 
ported in this issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, $45 million of this 
budget is to be sold by the Central 
Bank at the free market rate. 

Importers’ and producers’ allocations 
generally were unchanged from the 
preceding quarter, except that alloca- 
tions for importers of textiles have been 
entirely withheld. 





Turkey has exempted from payment 
of duties and taxes imported motor 
sprayers, motor sprayers of the atom- 
izer type, and motor dusters conform- 
ing to regulations on pest control prod- 
ucts and granted permission to enter 
by the Turkish Ministry of Agriculture. 

The exemption became effective on 
March 21 upon issuance of a com- 
munique by the Agriculture Ministry. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Indian Import Policy Details Cited Colombia Taxi Import 


India’s import policy for the licensing 
period April-September 1960 is designed 
to promote an increase in industrial 
activity. 

The system of “repeat licensing,” in- 
troduced in the preceding licensing 
period to minimize procedural delays in 
the issuance of import licenses, will be 
continued. “Actual users” and “estab- 
lished importers” hereafter, may obtain 
import licenses for their requirements 
on an annual basis. Quotas were in- 
creased on certain commodities and re- 
duced on others (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 9, p. 12). 


The new import licensing policy in- 
volves no fundamental change in the 
restrictive policy which the Government 
of India has followed during the past 3 
years. With a foreign exchange alloca- 
tion of 1.8 billion rupees ($378 million), 
the same as for the preceding licensing 
period, the policy shows little change 
except in quota shifts and procedural 
improvements. 

The following items, in outline, con- 
stitute the principal feaures of the new 
import policy: 

@ Licenses for raw materials will be 
granted on an annual basis, provided 
credit terms can be arranged to permit 
payment in two semi-annual install- 
ments. 

@ Repeat licenses will be continued, 
entitling previous license holders to im- 
port the same commodity again without 
a new license. 

@ The basic period from which an im- 
porter may choose his best year on 
which to base his quota has been ex- 
tended for 34 commodities, thus allow- 
ing importers of certain products a 
wider choice of years on which to base 
import quotas. These commodities in- 
clude baby foods, essential oils, paper, 
dyes, and certain chemicals. 

e Additional commodities have been 
added to the list of items which may 
be imported by actual users. These in- 
clude printing machinery, loud speakers, 
flower seeds, filter paper, certain chem- 
icals, engravings and pictures. 


@ Annual licenses for importing 


newsprint will be granted to newspaper 
publishers. Quotas will be based on the 
paper’s circulation during 1959. 

e Established importers quotas have 
been increased for 21 items, including 
non-ferrous metals, industrial exhaust 
fans and blowers, lightning arresters, 
switches, watermeters, watches, and 
air- and oil-circuit breakers. 

e@ Established importers quotas have 
been removed or reduced for about 50 
items made or produced in India. These 
include leather belting, saws, files, rasps, 
boiler tubes, antimony ingots, hydrosul- 
phite of soda, and certain automobile 
parts. ’ 

e All soft currency area licenses will 
be valid in full value for imports from 
the dollar area—U.S. Embassy, New 
Delhi. 

Inquiries concerning the import pol- 
icy for any particular commodity may 
be addressed to the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
ps Sh 





Peru Penalizes Imports 
Without Consular Invoice 


Imports arriving in Peru and which 
are not covered by a legalized consular 
invoice shall be subject, without ex- 
ception, to a 25-percent ad valorem pen- 
alty on the value of the merchandise, 
the Government of Peru has announced. 

Although this fine has been in force 
in the past, exemptions or waivers from 
the fine had been made in exceptional 
cases. Under the new provisions, con- 
tained in a Supreme Decree of March 
18, 1960, no exception from this penalty 
will be made. 

In view of the severity of this penalty, 
U.S. exporters of merchandise to Peru 
are advised to exercise care in prepar- 
ing documents for shipment to Peru.— 
U.S. Embassy, Lima. 

This change should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Preparing Shipments to Peru, World 
Trade Information Service report, part 
2, No. 57-114, October 1957. 





Tax Convention Concluded 
By Argentine Provinces 


Recent actions by Argentine Provin- 
cial Governments include a step by the 
Administration of the Province of 
Buenos Aires to lower taxes and the 
conclusion of a new convention by the 
various Argentine Provinces to avoid 
double taxation in the administration 
of Provincial taxes on gross income. 


The Province of Buenos Aires enacted 
legislation early in 1959 which raised 
tax rates (see Foreign Commerce 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Argentina Plans Beef Tax 


The Argentine Government. will soon 
impose a tax on beef that will raise 
the cost of meat to Argentine consum- 
ers and consequently reduce the volume 
of consumption, the Minister of Econ- 
omy announced on April 25. 

At the same time, with the imposi- 
tion of the new tax, the Government 
will reduce or eliminate the 10 percent 
tax (retention) that is now applied on 
export sales of beef. The chief purpose 
of this action is to make more meat 
available for export earnings.—U.S, 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Requirements Set 


The Colombian National Superin- 
tendent of Imports will now consider 
applications for import of U.S. automo- 


-biles to use as taxis, if the following. re- 
quirements are met: 


There must be a separate application 
for each vehicle. 


The vehicle must be of U.S. origin and 
must proceed from the United States. 


The weight of the vehicle must not 
exceed 1,650 kilograms and the value of 
each vehicle must not exceed US$1,800 
f.o.b. port of embarkation. 


Each application must be accom- 
panied by a certificate issued by the 
National Superintendency of Trans- 
portation certifying that the applicant 
is affiliated with a taxi enterprise regis- 
tered with the Superintendency. 


Each application must be accompanied 
by a pro forma invoice and by a receipt 
for the usual deposit required for im- 
ports. Prior deposit reportedly will be 
reduced for these imports. 

Automobiles imported for use as taxis 
must also meet the specifications set 
forth in Resolution No. 161 of 1960, 
which provides that such cars must 
have four doors, must have perforated 
on the instrument panel the word 
“taxi,” and the following equipment 
must be of heavy-duty construction: 
Shock absorbers, clutch, transmission, 
and tropical radiator. 


Importation of pick-up trucks and of 
all classes of chassis with a capacity of 
less than 4 tons is being suspended 
temporarily, the National Superinterid- 
ent of Imports announced.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bogota. 


Argentina Modifies Export 
Tax Collection System 


A new Argentine decree clarifies and 
simplifies the tax collection system ap- 
plying to exported products and deals 
prfmarily with the computation of 
values for tax purposes and the me- 
chanics of payment. 

The new decree, No. 3696 of April 8, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of April 
16, also covers the provision of Decree 
614 of January 20, 1960 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 15, 1960, p. 13) 
which exempts exports not subject to 
retentions from the payment of the 8 
percent sales tax, and states that such 
products are free of any other levies 
except the tax destined for the Instituto 
Nacional de Tecnologia Agropecuario 
and the tax on quebracho exports.— 
U.S. Embassy, Buneos Aires. 

A copy of the new decree, in Spanish, 
is available on loan from the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Argentine Highway 
Bid Call Expected 


Bids will be called shortly for con- 
struction of several important highway 
projects in Argentina, according to the 
Minister of Public Works. 

The proposed highway construction 
program, totaling over 14,000 miles, is 
estimated to cost approximately $640 
million. The work, in compliance with 
highway legislation, will be financed in 
part with proceeds from taxes on gaso- 
line and petroleum products and funds 
supplied by the Government Oil Agency 
(YPF). 

The first projects to be undertaken 
under the roadbuilding program prob- 
ably will be Route 11 which extends 
from the northern part of Sante Fe 
Province to Clorinda on the Paraguayan 
border and Route 22 which runs be- 
tween Bahia Blanca and Neuquen, a 
distance of about 300 miles. 


Water Supply Bids 
Invited by Iraq 


Iraq’s Ministry of Municipalities has 
published bid invitations for supply and 
erection of complete water supply proj- 
ects in the following towns: 

Notice No. 24, Mansuria, Province of 
Diyala; No. 31, Qadisiya, Diwaniya; No. 
32, Al-Tahrir, Diwaniya; No. 33, Al- 
Kuwair, Arbil; No. 34, Hai, Kut; No..35, 
Kifil, Hilla; No. 36, Hammam al-Alil, 
Mosul; No. 37, Khan Beni Saad, Duyala; 
No. 38, Chwarta Saad, Sulaimaniya. 

Bidding documents may be obtained 
from the Account Section, Directorate 
General of Water and Electricity, Min- 
istry of Municipalities, Baghdad, or 
from the Iraqi Embassy, ‘2135 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., for 
$28.00. 

Closing date for all the bids is July 
30. 


India Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline for supply of 4118.34 
long tons of beams, strip, angles, 
rounds, flats, sheet, and wire, tender 
No. DLF 13A/60, has been extended to 
June 8 by the Iron and Steel Controller 
of Calcutta. 

This trade lead was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, April 11, page 
14, 











Ceylon’s exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil in 1959 totaled 96,264 long tons, 
oil basis, an increase of over one-half 
from those of 1958, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

Desicated coconut shipments of 52,- 
490 tons were down 7 percent from 1959. 
Exports of fresh coconuts were inconse- 
quential for both years. 
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12 Nations Invite U.S. Tenders 





Railway and Industrial Equipment 
Drugs, Paper Among Items Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Australia 


Supply and delivery of remote meter- 
ing and circuit breaker indication equip- 
ment; tender for Contract 375; bids in- 
vited until August 23 by Secretary, 
Tenders Committee, New Zealand Elec- 
tricity Department, Wellington. Copies 
of plans and specifications available for 
perusal at Office of New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C.* 


Ceylon 

Supply of T.B. drugs; bids invited un- 
til June 7 by Ministry of Health and 
Social Services, P.O. Box No. 500, Co- 
lombo.* 


Greece 


Ship paints, anticorrosive, 35,000 kilo- 
grams; antifouling (2 coating), 10,000 
kilograms; estimated cost $25,000; bids 
invited until May 30 by State Procure- 
ment Service, 50 Socratous Street, 
Athens.* 


India 


High temperature cement, castable re- 
fractories, etc., tender No. PD/1160/59; 
bids invited until May 30 by Controller 
of Purchase and Stores, Damodar Valley 
Corporation, Anderson House, Alipore, 
Calcutta. Bid documents may be ob- 
tained from India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D.C., at $1.26 a set. 


Tie tampers, power operated, inquiry 
D/ENQ/124; bids invited until June 1 
by Qurban Singh, Railway Board, State 
Entry Road, New Delhi. Bid documents, 
including specifications, may be obtained 
from India Supply Mission at 42 cents 
a@ copy. 


Canned cheese, 2 metric tons, bids in- 
vited by Army Purchase Organization, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi, per their ASC Specification No. 
29. Offers should reach India Supply 
Mission before 11 a.m., June 8. Tender 
documents, including specifications, may 
be obtained from the Mission. 

Tinplate, MS strips, and tinplate tag- 
ger, 4,436 long tons, tender No. D.L.F./ 
78/63, bid deadline June 14; electrical 





steel sheets, MS electrical core, and 
electrolytic tinplate, 3,978 long tons, No. 
DLF/78/64, June 23; bids invited by 
Iron and Steel Controller, 33 Netaji 
Subhas Road,- Calcutta, Tender docu- 
ments may be obtained free from Em- 
bassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Safety relief valves, tender No. SE- 
172, price $2, bid deadline June 23; 
density indicators, No. SE-176, $1, June 
23; automatic pressure regulator for 
compressed gas service and check 
valves, No. SE-173, $1, June 29; supply 
of instruments for meter and relay test- 
ing laboratory and geological equipment 
required by Neyveli Lignite Corporation 
(Pvt.), Ltd. Madras, No. SE-191, $2, 
June 30. 

Control valves, No. SE-175, $2, bid 
deadline July 5; pressure control valves, 
No. SE-179, $1, July 5; liquid level 
guages; liquid level controllers; liquid 
indicator controller complete with ac- 
cessories, No. SE-178, $2, July 6; flow 
indicators for measurement of flow 
liquids and gases, No. SE-182, $1, July 
6. 

Mobile lighting units, 2.5 kilowatt, 
tender No. SE-177, $2, bids invited until 
July 7; PH recorders and PH recorder 
controller, No. SE-181, $1, July 12; de- 
foamer electrical equipment, No. SE-185, 
$1, July 12; sight and light glasses of 
different sizes, No. SE-187, $1, July 12. 

Long tube evaporator, heating ele- 
ments, tender No. SE-190, $2, bid dead- 
line July 13; vacuum guages, No. SE-184, 
$1, July 13; unplasticised PVC thermo- 
plastic lightweight piping and fittings, 
No. SE-188, $1, July 13. 

Bids invited by India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. Tender forms may be ob- 
tained from the Mission at prices in- 
dicated. 


Blue paper, one side glazed, 150 tons; 
red paper, 15 tons; blue paper, 15 tons; 
lightweight paper, 20 tons, for offset 
printing; heavy white paper, 20 tons, 
for offset printing; bids invited until 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Five NATO Projects 
Open to U.S. Firms 


Five new projects, one in France, one 
in Germany, two in Norway, and one 
in Turkey, have been opened to U.S. 
bidders under the international com- 
petitive bidding procedure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced. 

The project in France, estimated to 
cost over $4.6 million, calls for execu- 
tion of repairs to Toulon drydock. 

The one in Germany calls for con- 
siruction of an air defense missile site 
in Unna-Opherdike in Land Northrhine- 
Westphalia. Included in the work are 
10,000 cubic meters of building con- 
struction; 50,000 cubic meters of earth- 
moving; 25,000 cubic meters of con- 
crete, black and water bound surfacing; 
8,000 linear meters of water supply and 
sewage pipe; 4,000 linear meters of 
fencing; and 13,000 linear meters of 
buried cable. 

Estimated at $1.4 million, the first 
project in Norway, calls for construc- 
tion of gasoline storage depots at 6 
different locations in northern Norway. 
The work consists of blasting rock 
chambers, erecting steel-lined concrete 
oi] tanks, and installing loading points. 

The second Norwegian project calls 
for supply of two MF/HF radio trans- 
mitters and receivers for an airfield. 

The project in Turkey, estimated to 
cost $280,000, calls for supply and 
installation of a complete system of 
ventilation, air conditioning, and refrig- 
eration in underground chambers near 
Izmir by December 31. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
Toulon drydock work in France should 
register their interest before June 15 
with l’Ingenieur en Chef des Travaux 
Maritimes, Service Etudes et Marches, 
Direction Centrale des Travaux Im- 
mobiliers et Maritimes, 15 rue de La- 
borde, Paris 8. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
German project should file their ap- 
plications by May 25 with Bundesami 
Fur Gewerbliche Wirtschaft, 16 Frank- 
furt (Main), Bockenheimer Landster 
28. Applicants should enclose informa- 
tion on their qualification executed on 
an appropriate form obtainable from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Firms wanting to bid on the projects 
in Norway should express their interest 
by May 25 regarding the fuel storage 
depots and by June 1 concerning the 
transmitters and receivers, to Fors- 
varets bygningstjeneste, Avd. 1 POL 
and AVD. III, Postboks, 967, Oslo. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
project In Turkey should register their 
intention before May 30 by returning 
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completed qualification forms to NATO- 
ENF. D. Bsk. Kara Enf. Grb. Bsk., 


Paris Gaddesi .A. A. Kavaklidere, 
Ankara. Qualification forms may be 
obtained on request from BFC’s Trade 
Development Division. 

U.S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, as des- 
cribed in the brochure on the NATO 
international competitive bidding pro- 
gram avaliable from that Division. 





Railway and... 
(Continued from page 15) 


June 20 by Iranian Tobacco Monopoly, 
Ministry of Customs and Monopolies, 
Tehran.* 


lraq 

Chemicals, oils, and greases, tender 
No. EMW/17; bridging materials, nra- 
nila cordage, timber, motor graders, air- 
compressor, No. EMW/18; water supply 
stores, No. EMW/19; bridging materials, 
No. EMW/21; measuring tapes, No. 
EMW/22; paints, nails, and bolts, No. 
EMW/24:; motor, rubber water tank, 
boats, No. EMW/25; bids invited until 
June 6. 

Ordinance supplies, ORD/44; ordi- 
nance supplies, ORD/45; sports goods 
and wear, ORD/46; sport goods, ORD 
47; coir matting, ORD/48; bids invited 
until June 24. 

Bids invited by Director of Contracts 
and Purchases, Ministry of Defense, 
Baghdad. 

Explosives; bids invited until June 12 
by Central Foreign Purchasing Board, 
Baghdad. This tender reportedly covers 
a 2-year supply of explosives for Direc- 
torate General of Roads and Bridges. 
Terms and specifications may be ob- 
tained from Secretary, Central Foreign 
Purchasing Board, Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad, for $8.40. 

Steel sheds, 6, each 2 spans, bids in- 
vited until June 12 by Iraqui Ports Ad- 
ministration, Basrah. Specifications 
available from Embassy of the Republic 
of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C., for $33 a set. This 
amount will not be refunded. 


New Zealand 


Pantograph engraver, 1 only, tender 
S.M.Q. 2438; bids invited until June 1 
by Stores Manager, Ministry of Works, 
P.O. Box 8024, Wellington. Specifications 
are available from New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

Pakiston 

Water barge, 200-ton capacity; bids 
invited until May 24 by Director Gen- 
eral of Supply and Development, Frere 
Road, Karachi.* 

Supply of components for fabrication 
of 60 broad guage carriages for North 
Western Railway; bids invited until 
May 23 for items Schedule No. 1 to 7 
and May 24 for items Schedule No. 8 to 


13 by Secretary, Railway Board, Minis- 
try of Railways and Communications, 
Government of Pakistan, Karachi.* 

Springs for railway cars, N.W.R. ten- 
der No. 210-5/28 Part IV (PIC); bids 
invited until May 28 by Chief Contro!- 
ler of Stores, North Western Railway, 
Lahore.* ; 

Cables, underground, paper core, quad 

“trunk, lead sheathed, armored; tender 
No. Pur. 3—11/60/303; bids invited un- 
til June by F. Rizwi, Purchase Coordi- 
nating Officer, Posts and Telegraphs. 
Karachi.* 

Railroad sleepers, 220,000, wood; bids 
invited until June 15 by Director, Civi! 
Engineering, Railway Board, Room No. 
311, Tughlaq House, Sharah Kama! 
Ataturk, Karachi.* 

Cresote, 13,200 imperial gallons; bids 
invited: until July 1 by Director Gen- 
eral, Industries, Trade, and Commerce 
(Supply), P.1.D.C. Building, Motijhee). 
Dacca. Bids should be submitted through 
agent in Pakistan.* 


Sudan 

Electric heated oven, 42-ton capacity 
bale-out furnace for melting whit« 
metal, bid deadline May 26; sterngear 
for grab dredger, May 30; bids invited 
by Sudan Government  Purchasin: 
Agent, 3-5 Cleveland Row, Si. Jame’: 
London, S.W.1.* 


Thailand 


Transformers, 775, ranging from 5 to 
100 kilovolt amperes, invitation No 
PDC-MEA 039, DLF financed; bids in- 
vited until May 30 by Commercial De- 
partment, Metropolitan Electricity Avu- 
thority, 121 Chakraphet Road, Bang- 
kok.* 


Union of South Africa 


Laboratory apparatus, tender No. FT 
5349, bid deadline May 30; laboratory 
apparatus, No. F.T. 5450, June 3; elec- 
trical appliances, No. F.T. 30456, June 
22; automatic screwing machine, F.T. 
34015, June 24. 

Universal internal and external pre- 
cision grinding machine, tender No. F.T 
34017, bid deadline July 8; shaping ma- 
chines and power hack saws, F.T. 3401( 
July 15; portable pipe threading and 
eutting machine, No. F.T. 34019, July 
18; milling machine, No. F.T. 3402( 
July 22; universal milling machines, 
No. F.T. 34021, July 29. 

Bids invited by The Secretary, Union 
Tender Board, P.O. Box 371, Pretoria.* 

Supply of pumping plant including 
two 25,000 gallons per hour turbin: 
pumps, gear boxes, diesel engines, ai: 
compressors, etc., tender No. F. 8277 
bids invited until June 3 by Chairman 
Tender Board, South African Railway: 
SARAH), P.O. Box 7784, Johannesburg.” 


United Arab Republic 

Paper, 3,610 metric tons, various: 
bids invited until June 15 by Direcio 
General, General Organization for Gov- 
ernment Printing Offices, Ministry of 
Industry, Dokki, Cairo, Egypt.* 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 














The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
ierest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
xctions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
ill transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country. 
ind abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Requests for loan ma- 
terial should include the commodity as 
well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) re- 
ports, if available on firms mentioned, 
ire indicated by date of issuance. A de- 
scription of WTD reports and how to 
obtain them is given in this department. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 





Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 


Advertising Material 
France 


Display materials, publicity layouts, 
stands, special deccrations, and related 
items. Direct or through agents in 
United States. Formes & Volumes 
(manufacturer), 2/4 rue Traversiere. 
WTD 3/24/60. 


Agricultural Implements 
Denmark 

Agricultural implements, such as cul- 
tivators, and all-purpose trailer har- 
rows, high quality. Kongskilde, Maskin- 
fabrik A/S (manufacturer), Kongskilde 
pr. Soro. WTD 4/11/60. 
Art Goods 
Netherlands 

Old and antique furniture, crystal 


ware, chinaware, paintings, prints and. 


books. Direct or through agents in New 
York, New Orleans, San Francisco, aud 
Hollywood. Rotterdam General Trading 
Co., Maritius (exporter), 40 Maurit- 
sweg, Rotterdam. WTD 1/22/60. 


Bottle Warmers 
England 


Bonibabe vacuum bottle warmers for 
baby bottles, high grade. Bonibabe 
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Products, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Dorset House, 14 Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C, 3. Leaflets:* WTD 4/11/60. 


Chemicals 


France 


Polyethylene plastic tubes and bot- 
tles. Direct or through selling agents 
United States. Tuboplast-France (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 36 rue de Laborde, 
Paris 8. WTD 3/16/60. 


Construction Machinery 
France 


Vertical tower cranes for public con- 
struction work. Direct, but would like 
to appoint agents in United States. So- 
ciete Anonyme M. Tichauer (manufac- 
turer), 65 avenue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris 8. WTD 3/14/60. 


Dolis, Accessories 
France 


Doll eyelashes and wigs, in mohair, 
rayon or nylon, and doll voices. Direct 
or through selling agents in United 
States. Aux Dominos (manufacturer), 
9 rue des Archives, Paris 4. WTD 
3/17/60. 

Costume dolls, folk lore, French Can- 
Can and Marquise, rich, deluxe cos- 
tumes. Very good quality. Direct or 
through selling agents in United States. 
Poupee Artistique-Baby Couture (man- 
ufacturer), 134 rue de Faubourg St.- 
Martin, Paris 10. WTD 3/25/60. 


Earthenware 
France 


Artistic pottery or earthenware ar- 
ticles of antique designs, high quality. 
Preferably by direct sales agents in 
United States. E. Tessier (manufac- 
turer), 18 rue Bernard-Palissy, Mali- 
corne-sur-Sarthe. WTD 3/16/60. 


Foodstuffs 
France 


Shelifish, fresh or frozen, including 
lobster tails. Direct or through sales 
agents. A. Oulhen & Fils (exporter- 
wholesaler) Plougasnou  (Finistere). 
WTD 3/15/60. 

Japan 

Large quantities rice crackers (25 va- 
rieties of senbei and arare), occasion- 
ally inspected by Prefectural Health 
Center. Taihei Shokukin Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 73 Kaminoki-cho, Kanaga- 
wa-ku, Yokohama, WTD 4/20/60. 
Furniture 
France 

Period (old fashioned) beds and seats, 
handmade furniture, completely finished 
or frames only, large quantities. Ets. 


Erka (manufacturer and exporter), 21 
rue Daval, Paris 11. WTD 3/16/60. 


Machinery 
Japan 
Wire-drawing machines, thread-roll- 


ing machines, milliag machines, 10-20 
sets per month for each type of ma- 
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chine. Hirahara & Co., Ltd. (exporter 
and importer) Zenkoku Nenryo Bldg. 
4 Ginza Higashi 8-chrome, Chu-ku, Tok- 
yo. WTD 12/30/59. 


Musical Instrument Supplies 
France 


Reeds for musical instruments, includ- 
ing oboe, clarinet, bassoon, etc. Pre- 
ferably to wholsealers. S. Delacroix 
(manufacturer and trader) 5 rue des 
Ecoles, Alfortville (Seine), WTD 
1/26/60. 


Wearing Apparel 
Denmark 


Hand-knitted sweaters for men, wom- 
en, and children, assorted designs, large 
quantities. Herluf Nedergaard (export 
merchant), 9 Sct. Clermensstraede, 
Aarhus. WTD 4/7/60. 


Spain 

Clothing for ladies and young girls, 
dresses and lingerie, good quality. 
25,000 dresses for 1960 spring-summer 
season. Confecciones Coppelia, (manu- 


facturer), 19 Bernardino Obregon, Ma- 
drid 5. WTD 2/24/60. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchase une 
less otherwise specified, 


Adhesives 
England 


Adhesives, suitable for application 
by spray gun and applying to rubber as 
a flock base which is water repellent. 
Spraytex (Manchester), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of decorative textile finishes, 
rayon flock, and electrostatic machines), 
168 Oxford Rd., Manchester 13. WTD 
3/29/60. 


Automotive Equipment 
France 


Garden tools of all types and garage 
equipment of good quality. Michel Becot 
(wholesaler, retailer, selling agent), 
173 bis rue Judaique, Bordeaux, Gironde. 
Descriptive literature and price quota- 
tions desired by firm. WTD 2/20/59. 


Hong Kong 


Trucks and jeeps, 2- to 10-ton capacity, 
equipped with diesel or gasoline engines, 
price about US$1,750 to $3,500. Herald 
International, Ltd. (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), 800/5 Wing 
On Life Bidg., Hong Kong. WTD 
3/21/60. 


Beauty Salon Equipment 
Thailand 


Furniture and equipment for beauty 
salons, made according to manufactur- 
er’s specifications. Direct purchase and 
agency. British Dispensary Co., Lid. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer of 
patent medicines and cosmetics), 1-3-3 
Corner of Oriental Ave. & New Rd., 
Bangkok. WTD 4/7/69. 
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Bicycles 
Burma 


Bicycles and parts, superior quality 
and popular brands. Direct purchase 
and agency. Rangoon Sports Syndicate 
(Agency Department, importer, whole- 
saler, commission agent), 89 Bogyoke 
Market, Rangoon. WTD 3/17/60. 


Building Materials 
Netherlands 


Acoustical and thermal insulation 
materials for building and industrial 
purposes, as well as packing materials. 
A. Bijlsma (importing distributor), 357 


Hengelosestraat, Enschede. WTD 3/ 
29/60. 

Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 

England 


Chemical, pharmaceutical, and allied 
products, particularly specialties in 
gums, minerals, oils, etc., in competi- 
tive lines and prices. Direct purchase 
and agency from U.S. manufacturers 
only. Bryce, Robarts & Co., Ltd. (mer- 
chant, importer, agent), Cree House, 
Creechurch Lane, London E.C. 3. WTD 
2/13/59. 


Honduras 


Sulfathiazole powder, vitamin B-12 
(crystalline form, injectible), as well as 
all other complex B-vitamins, penicillin 
powder, aspirin powder, cod liver oil, 
according to USP standards. Drogueria 
Nacional, S.A. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler of drugs, dental supplies, and sur- 
gical supplies), Aptdo. Postal 11, San 
Pedro Sula. WTD 7/29/59. 


Electrical Appliances 


England 

Electrical appliances, including dish- 
washers for household use, good qual- 
ity, commercial quantities. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Adler (Electronics), 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 132 Cheapside, London, 
E.C. 2. WTD 3/14/60. 

Semi or fully automatic washing ma- 
chines/spin dryers, good quality, com- 
petitive prices, commercial quantities. 
Direct purchase and agency. Gordon 
Miller, Ltd. (manufacturer of household 
electrical goods), 91 Beddington Lane, 
Croydon, Surrey. WTD 3/22/60. 


Electric, Electronic Equipment 


England 
Electrical measuring instruments 
(meters), electronic and _ electrical 


equipment, first-class quality, competi- 
tive prices, commercial quantities. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Anders Elec- 
tronics, Ltd. (manufacturer of electrical 
measuring instruments and electronic 
equipment), 103 Hampstead Rd., Lon- 
don, N.W. 1. WTD 2/16/60. 


Germany 
Special armatures for radiator con- 
struction. Technische Grosshandlung, 


Franz Aretz, Inh. Helmut Aretz (whole- 
saler), 9 Luisenplatz, Krefeld. WTD 
3/25/60. 
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| World ory 
| Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports # 
on private foreign firms or indi- 
viduals mentioned in the World 
# Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
# portunities departments of For- 
: eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
able to qualified U.S. firms—or will 
& be prepared on request—through 
* the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
& Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
= The reports also may be obtained 
= through the Department’s Field 
# Offices. 

Requests for these reports should 
include the names and addresses 
of the firms or individuals. 

3 The information given in a World 
& Trade Directory report usually in- 
& cludes lines of goods handled, op- 
eration methods, size of business, 
capital, sales volume, trade and 
financial reputation, and other per- 
tinent business information. 
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Hong Kong 

Electric motors and related products 
for industrial use, 1 1,000 hp., with 
starter. Herald International, Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 800/5 Wing On Life Bldg., Hong 
Kong. WTD 3/21/60. 


Explosives 
India 


Explosives for deep mining opera- 
tions, including blasting gelatin, 3,500 


lb.; special gelatin, 90%, 75,000 Ib.; 
special gelatin, 70-80%, 650,000 Ib.; 
dry detonators 225,000; fuses, wire, 


96 in., nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 65,000; 
V. D. Swami & Co., (Pvt.), Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 2 Mangoe Lane, Cal- 
cutta 1, West Bengal. WTD 9/23/59. 


Fireworks 
Israel 


Fireworks and torches for public dis- 
plays, lighting articles for children for 
festivals—sparklers, firecrackers, flash- 
cracks, etc. N. Shapiro (Standard Com- 
mission & Trading Office, importer, ex- 
porter), 3 Ein Vered St., P.O. Box 150, 
Tel Aviv. WTD 4/15/60. 


Food Machinery 
Germany 


Food preparing machinery, particu- 
larly ice cream (custard) machines. 
Hochgeh - Feinschmeck - Schmedes - Max 
Rehders K. G. (importing distributor), 
268 Billbrookdeich, Hamburg Billstedt 
1. WTD 4/8/60. 


Iran 
Complete machinery for drying and 
canning fruit, fruit juice, vegetables, 









and jams, as well as machinery for 
making cans from sheet metal, electric 
powered, capacity to process 3 tons of 
“fruit and vegetables daily. Khorasan 
Trading & Industrial Co. (manufactur- 
er of ginned cotton), Meshed. Firm de- 
sires catalogs, pricelists, and payment 
terms. Write attention of Hossein Qani, 
_Manager. WTD 1/27/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Australia 


Groceries, such as canned goods, ex- 
cluding fruit. Direct purchase and 
agency. Gollin & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s agent; importing distributor), 
King & Murray Sts., Box 188D, G.P.O., 
Perth. WTD 4/5/60. 


Canada 


Fresh fruit and vegetables, miscel- 
laneous hardware items. Notre Dame 
Bay Fisheries, Ltd. (seafood exporter, 
importing distributor), Comfort Cove, 
N.D.B., Newfoundland. WTD 3/11/60. 


Forest Products 
England 

Hickory pick ax handles, 2,000-3,000 
doz., 36-in. lengths, from A-grade tim- 
ber. John G. Rollins & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, general merchant), 25 
Prescot St., London, E. 1. WTD 3/31/ 
60. 


Gas Appliances 
England 


Gas cookers and other domestic gas 
appliances, first quality, in commercial 
quantities. Direct purchase and agency. 
H. & E. Horswood, Ltd. (wholesaler, 
retailer of domestic gas appliances), 
295 Ecclesall Rd., Sheffield. WTD 3/ 
22/60. 


General Merchandise 


Denmark 

General department store merchan- 
dise, including haberdashery, household 
articles, bijourterie, toys, paper, sta- 
tionery, ceramics, earthenware, except 
foodstuffs and hardware. Alfred Bggild 
(importing distributor), 31 Vestergrave, 
Randers. WTD 3/28/60. 
Germany 

Consumer goods suitable for sale to 
U.S. forces in Western Europe. B. Lal 
Bahety (foreign trade agent), 54 Am 
Tiergarten, Frankfurt/Main. WTD 3/ 
31/60. 


Hardware 


Australia 

Hardware and linoleum. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Gollin & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent, importing dis- 
tributor), King & Murray Sts., Box 
188D, G.P.O., Perth. WTD 4/5/60. 
New Zealand 

Domestic and _ builders’ hardware. 
Direct purchase and agency. Leonard 
L. Jones & Son, Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 214 
Madras St., P.O. Box 922, Christchurch. 
WTD 4/14/60, 
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Saudi Arabia 


Nails, nuts, and bolts. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Abdul Rehman 
Kamal Emmadedhi & Bros. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant), P.O. Box 171, Doha, 
Qatar. WTD 3/31/60. 


Glassware 
Germany 


Glass jugs and tumblers, low priced, 
pressed, between 100 and 200 cartons, 
containing 1 gr. each. Colonial-Export 
Compagnie Voss & Umlauft (exporter, 
importer of household goods, clothing, 
plastic goods, sundries), 5 Ferdinand- 
strasse, Hamburg. WTD 3/9/60. 


Household Goods 


Australia 

Kitchen hardware and furniture, or 
related lines. Direct purchase for dis- 
tribution or manufacture under license, 
Glinray Products, Pty:, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of ironing tables, distributor), 
Toomevara St., Kogarah, Sydney. WTD 
4/8/60. 


Industrial Machinery 
Burma 

Machinery and parts of all types, su- 
perior quality and popular brands, Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Shwe Hpon 
Shein Co., Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer, commission agent), 28 27th St., 
Rangoon, WTD 1/13/60. 


England 


Machinery for making vacuum flasks 
and vacuum jugs without glass, good 
quality, competitive prices. K. S. Maker 
& Co. (importing distributor), 55 
Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.1, WTD 
3/30/60. 

Hong Kong 

Textile machinery for cotton and wool 
spinning, complete, 10,000 to 30,000 
spindles. Herald International, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 800/5 Wing On Life Bldg., 
Hong Kong. WTD. 3/21/60. 

India 

Automatic plant to manufacture 
welded, galvanized conduit pipes cap- 
able of manufacturing 8,000 ft. of pipe 
in 8-hr. day; specifications—%- to 2%- 
in. gage, 12- to 24-ft. long.. Meerut 
Conduit Pipe Manufacturing Co. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler of conduit pipe), 
Railway Rd., Meerut, U.P. Firm de- 
sires full details, including technical 
data, earliest delivery date, and lowest 
c.if. Indian port quotations in Indian 
rupees. WTD 4/22/60. 

Automatic plant to manufacture hy- 
drogenated oil from oil seeds, good qual- 
ity. Hishan Sarup & Sons (wholesale 
merchant), Naya Bans, Delhi 6. Firm 
desires full details, technical data in- 
cluding production capacity, earliest de- 
livery date, and lowest c.i.f. Indian port 
quotations in Indian rupees. WTD 4/ 
22/60. ; 

Plant for manufacture of benzene 
hexachloride, annual capacity of 1,500 
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tons. Bharat Pulverising Mills (Pvt.) 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufactur- 
er of agricultural chemicals, and pest 
control products), Hexamar House, 38- 
A Sayani Rd., Bombay 28. WTD 4/13/ 
60. 


Italy 


Automatic machines for processing 
parts of .25 to 15 hp. electric motors, 
capable of winding enameled wire from 
4 mm. to 1.5 mm. diameter (or .0157 
in. to .059 in. diameter) up to 2, 4, 6, 
or 8 poles, first quality. Direct pur- 
chase for firm’s own use, Stabilimenti 
Elettromeccanici Riuniti Ansaldo-San 
Giorgio S.p.A. (manufacturer), 58 Via 
A. Siffredi, Genoa-Sestri. WTD. 2/18/ 
60 


Tools, equipment, and special items 
for tanneries, galvanic industries, color 
and paint mills, rope manufacturers, 
rubber manufacturers, and chemical in- 
dustries in general. Direct’ purchase 
and agency. Naval Stores Italiana, Soc. 
Ace. Semplice (importer, wholesaler, 
sales agent), 13/6 Via S. Lorenzo, Ge- 
noa. WTD 3/24/60. 


Leather 


Italy 

Tanned fancy leather, 40,000 ft. per 
yr., calf and kid skins for shoe manu- 
facturing, in latest fashion colors and 
fancy leathers suitable for ladies shoes. 
Calzaturificio Mamar D. Maraolo & C. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 219D, Miano 
Agnono, Naples. WTD 3/4/60, 


Machine Tools 


Austria 

Auxiliary machines and equipment 
for plumbers and electricians, including 
wall cutters, bolt-setting guns, flexible 
shafts to facilitate insertion of electric 
wire through conduits, and other mod- 
ern auxiliary machines, gear, tools, and 
supplies. Direct purchase or exclusive 
agency. Alfred F. Mayr—A.F.M. Tech- 
nik (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 





Colombia Changes... 


(Continued from page 12) 


10 of 1960, for payments abroad through 
utilization of exchange certificates in 
accordance with the registered value of 
the importation. 

According to Bank officials, the new 
regulation would provide some advan- 
tage for export of automobiles from 
U.S. factories in the Detroit area, but 
there would be little advantage for mer- 
chandise shipped from a factory located 
near the port of export. With the pre- 
sent relationship between -certificate 
and free market rates of exchange, 
however, the difference resulting from 
the new regulation would generally be 
small.—U.S. Embassy, Bogota. 

These changes should be noted in 
U.S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tion, Licensing and Exchange Controls 
—Colombia, World Trade Information 
Service report, part 2, No. 59-25, April 
1959. 
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selling agent, manufacturer), 8 Bru- 
neckerstrasse, Innsbruck. WTD 4/5/60. 


England 


Engineering tools and allied products 
used in electronic and television indus- 
try, good quality, commercial quanti- 
ties. Direct purchase and agency. Paul 
P. Beck (manufacturer, importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, ex- 
porter), Ibex House, Minories, London, 
E.C. 3. WTD 2/25/60. 


Medical, Hospital Equipment 
Belgium 

Electromedical apparatus. Direct pur- 
chase or agency. Etablissements Ma- 
loni (manufacturer of washing ma- 
chines and dryers), 50 rue Josse Im- 
pens, Brussels. WTD 2/71/60. 
Germany 


Medical instruments.. Franz Aretz, 
Schweisstechnik (wholesaler), 9 Luisen- 
platz, Krefeld. WTD 3/25/60. 

Tunisia 

Hospital supplies and equipment. So- 
ciete L’Equipement (importing distrib- 
utor), 18 bis Ave. Mahmoud Bourgui- 
ba, Tunis. WTD 4/14/60. 


Military Supplies 
Saudi Arabia 


Khaki waist belts, 10,000, for soldiers’ 
use, standard size jute bags, 7,650, 
standard size tarpaulin water bags, 
2,000, hand pouches for soldiers per 
Saudi Army specifications, 7,500, am- 
munition pistol pouches per Saudi 
Army specifications, 7,500, aluminum 
water flasks, 5,000, on behalf Saudi 
Ministry of Defense. United Trading & 
Engineering Co. (importing distrib- 
utor), P.O. Box 241, Jidda. WTD 3/ 
5/60. 


Paper Products 


England 

Toilet tissues, facial tissues, paper 
napkins, wrapping papers, etc. Direct 
purchase or agency. Rolex Paper Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of paper products), 
Friendly House, 21-24 Chiswell St., Lon- 
don, E.C. 1. WTD 3/3/60. 
France 

Special papers for transformers, 
printers, publicity, cardboard articles, 
industrial uses, and photographic uses; 
also, papers of special resistance, tinted 
papers for dyers, chemical resistant 
papers, specially treated papers, and 
filtering papers. Direct purchase and 
agency. Papeteries de Ruyscher S.A, 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importer), 
7 rue Cambronne, Paris 15. WTD 3/ 
10/60. 


Phonograph Records 


Denmark 

Phonograph records, principally of 
jazz and popular music, as well as clas- 
sical music. Direct purchase or prefer- 
ably on consignment basis. Scandinavi- 
an Triumph Recordings (importing dis- 
tributor), 83 Hegnsvej, Naerum. WTD 
4/1/60. 
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Pipe Fittings 
Germany 
Quick connecting couplings for air, 
fluid, and pneumatic systems, in whole- 
sale quantities. Jurid Werke G.m.b.H. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer), 
Glinde bei Hamburg. WTD 3/18/60. 
Printing Machinery 
Syria 
Offset printing machinery. Direct 
purchase and agency. Toros Terjanyan 
(Etablissements ROTOS, manufacturer, 


commission merchant), 10-16 Baron St., 
Aleppo. WTD 4/2/60. 


Safety Equipment 
Germany 

Protective articles for mining and in- 
dustry. Franz Aretz, Schweisstechnik 


(wholesaler), 9 Luisenplatz, Krefeld. 
WTD 3/25/60.. 


Sporting Goods 
Australia 


Sporting goods, sporting arms and 
ammunition. Direct purchase and agen- 
cy. Gollin & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent, importing distributor), King & 
Murray Sts., G.P.O. Box 188D, Perth. 
WTD 4/5/60.. 


Burma 

Sporting goods, superior quality and 
popular brands. Direct purchase and 
agency. Rangoon Sports Syndicate 
(Agency Department), (importer, 
wholesaler, commission agent), 89 Bog- 
yoke Market, Rangoon. WTD 3/17/60. 
Norway 


Shotguns. Direct purchase and agen- 
cy. Sylten & Co. A/S (importing dis- 


tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 31 
Skippergaten, Oslo. WTD 4/19/60. 
Textiles 

Burma 

Textiles, superior quality, popular 
brands. Direct purchase and agency. 
Rangoon Sports Syndicate (Agency 


Branch, importer, wholesaler, commis- 
sion agent), 89 Bogyoke Market, Ran- 
goon. WTD 3/17/60. 

Textiles, superior quality, popular 
brands, latest designs. Direct purchase 
and agency. Shwe Hpon Shein Co., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer, commis- 
sion agent), 28 27th St., Rangoon. WTD 
1/13/60. 


England 

Cotton yarn on cone, 1/28s prefer- 
ably combed, 1/20s reverse twist, to be 
carded, suitable for men’s wear, especi- 
ally underwear, good quality, competi- 
tive prices, bulk quantities. Activity 
Textiles, Ltd. (manufacturer, importing 
distributor), North Tees Estate, Port- 
rack Lane, Stockton-on-Tees, Durham. 
WTD 3/29/60. 

Fabrics suitable for making men’s 
suits, coats, and sportswear, and ladies’ 
sportswear, medium- to better-grade 
cloths. H. Cohen & Co. (Leeds), Ltd. 
(manufacturer, merchant), Westgate 
Mills, Leeds, 1. WTD 3/24/60. 
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Furnishing fabrics, including chintzes, 
ordinary glaze or everglaze, printed lin- 
ens, and satins, good quality only at 
competitive prices. Direct purchase and 
agency from U.S. manufacturers. Mai- 
sonneuve & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent, importer), 18 Neuman St., Lon- 
don, W. 1. WTD 3/30/60. 
France 

Rayon rags, new or old, wiping, clean 
or soiled. Etablissements Raynaud et 
Compagnie (importing distributor, man- 
ufacturer), Rue Paul Doumer, Lisieux, 
Calvados. WTD 4/6/60. 


New Zealand 


Tie and scarf silk. Society Ties 
(manufacturer of neckties and scarves, 
wholesaler), 277 Cuba St., Wellington. 
WTD 3/22/60. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Interior fittings, furnishings, fabrics, 
etc. Direct purchase and agency. Ar- 
tistic Interiors (importing distributor), 
P.O. Box 251, Kitwe. WTD 4/22/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Readymade goods, piece goods, and 
furnishings, in medium-price range. Na- 
grani (Pvt.), Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor, departmental store), P.O. Box 
546, Bulawayo. WTD 3/3/60. 

Saudi Arabia 

Textiles. Direct purchase and agency. 
Abdul Rehman Kamal Emmadedhi & 
Bros. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), 
P.O. Box 171, Doha, Qatar. WTD 3/ 
31/60. 


Tools 
Saudi Arabia 


Tools. Direct purchase and &gency. 
Abdul Rehman Kamal Emmadedhi & 
Bros. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer, manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion merchant), P.O. Box 171, Doha, 
Qatar. WTD 3/31/60. 


Wearing Apparel 


lraq 

Outerwear and underwear, ready- 
made for women and children in stand- 
ard sizes. Direct purchase and agency 
from U.S. manufacturers. John Envia 
(importer, wholesaler, agent selling tex- 
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tiles, ready made clothing, and plastic- 
coated fabrics), Sharif & Fawzi Bidg., 
Flat No. 25, Suq al Muradiya, Bagh- 
dad. WTD 3/10/60. 


Saudi Arabia 

Hosiery. Direct purchase and agency. 
Abdul Rehman Kamal Emmadedhi & 
Bros. (importing distributor, manufac- 
-turer’s agent, commission merchant), 
P.O. Box 171, Doha, Qatar. WTD 3/ 
31/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


Aircraft Parts 
New Zealand 


Aircraft propellers, especially those 
suited for light aircraft, top-class work- 
manship and materials, and of types 
approved by U.S. A.A.F. Agency want- 
ed for New Zealand and Australia. Cor- 
wyn M. Loach (manufacturer’s agent), 
237 Breezes Rd., P.O. Box 1754, Christ- 
church. WTD 2/29/60. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Fiji 

Alcoholic beverages. South Pacific 
Indentors (manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant), c/o Patel’s Arcade, 
Waimanu Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 
Mexico 

Wines and liqueurs. Establecimientos 
Alberth (Bertha Alvantara y Jose Luis 
Alvarez, importing distributor, commis- 
sion merchant), Campana 2 Desp. “A”, 
Mexico, D.F. WTD 4/13/60. 


New Zealand 

Wines and spirits. R. Powley & Co. 
(New Zealand), Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor), 24 Hope St., Dunedin. WTD 3 
29/60. 


Automotive Equipment 
Fiji 

Second-hand cars. South Pacific In- 
tentors (manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion merchant), c/o Patel’s. Arcade, 
Waimanu Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


Norway 

High-pressure package boiler units. 
A. M. Anderssen Mek Verksted (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler of boilers for cent- 
tral heating and industry), Furuseth, 
Grorud, Oslo. WTD 4/1/60. 


Building Materials 
France 

Acoustical plates for ceilings. Stag- 
lom (manufacturer, contractor), 37 


Ave. F. D. Roosevelt, Paris 8. WTD 10 
30/59. 


Chemical Engineers 


Egypt 
U.S. firm of chemical consulting en- 
gineers. Saleh Farid (agent), Paints & 





Chemical Industries Co., S.A.E., 9 Soli-_ 


man Pasha St., Cairo. Mr. Farid ex- 
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pects to keep principals informed on 
all new chemical industry projects with 
a view to having them participate in 
tenders for supply and erection of 
chemical industry plants. WTD 3/21/ 
60. , 

Chemicals 

Australia 


Chemicals in general, organic and in- 
organic, including polyolefins, molding 
compounds, monofilaments. B. McCarthy 
& Co. (manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion agent), 469 King St., Melbourne, 
Victoria. Firm interested in selling, 
supervision of manufacturing, market 
license, and patents of chemicals gen- 
erally. WTD 4/6/60. 


Canada 


Chemical ingredients for animal and 
poultry feed production. S. C. Millard 
Co. (broker), 5119 Western Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. WTD 4/22/60. 


France 

Chemicals and plastic materials of 
various kinds. Etablissements H. Deb- 
rie & Cie (wholesaler), 27 Blvd. 
Malesherbes, Paris 8e. WTD 12/31/59. 
Spain 

U.S. firm with agents in Madrid area 
for chemical products. Aurelio Alonso 
Pascual (manufacturer’s agent), Isla de 
Nelson 12, Madrid 20. WTD 4/7/60. 
Compressors 


France 

Mobile air compressors, first quality, 
by E-H-M (importer), 26 rue Cadet, 
Paris 9. WTD 3/21/60. 


Confectionery 
Fiji 

Confectionery, including chocolates, 
candies, chewing gum and biscuits in 
packets and bulk packed in 4- to 7-lb, 
containers. South Pacific Indentors 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), c/o Patel’s Arcade, Wal- 
manu Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


Construction Machinery, Equipment 


New Zealand 

Heavy earthmoving equipment for 
construction of roads and airfields, su- 
perior quality and proved efficiency 
with complete spares backing.. Agency 
also wanted for Australia. Corwyn M. 
Loach (manufacturer’s agent), 237 
Breezes Rd., P.O. Box 1754, Christ- 
church. WTD 2/29/60.. 


Scotland 

Plant, machinery, and specialist tools, 
and building products of patented de- 
sign, good quality, competitive prices. 
John Gardiner (Contractors), Ltd. (as- 
phalt manufacturer, pavior), 82/838 
Muir St., Hamilton, Lanarkshire. WTD 
3/10/60. 


Cotton Linters 


England 

Bleached and processed cotton linters 
for papermaking industry, in bulk quan- 
tities. James B. Hunt & Sons, Ltd. 
(rag and textile waste merchant), Vic- 
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tory Pl., New Kent Rd., London, S.E. 
17. WTD 10/30/58. 


Cutlery 
Fiji 

Cutlery of inexpensive quality, and 
razor blades. South Pacific Indentors 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), c/o Patel’s Arcade, Wai- 
manu Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


Dental Supplies 
France 


Dental resins, including autopoly- 
merizing resins, simple acrylic resins, 
and powdered resins for false teeth ap- 
paratus. Exclusive _ distributorship 
sought for all of France. Societe d’Ex- 
ploitation de Produits Dentaires (man- 
ufacturer of resin and fiber glass arti- 
ficial teeth, wholesaler, exporter), 180 
rue Colbert, Colombes (Seine). WTD 
3/25/60. 


Electrical Appliances 
England 


Domestic electrical equipment, in- 
cluding drying cabinets, convector 
heaters, .electric stoves, breakfast cook- 
ers, etc., as well as dishwashing ma- 
chines, electric tools, and household 
equipment, good quality, competitive 
price range. Agency sought on ex- 
clusive basis. Chalex, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of electrical and domestic appli- 
ances), Chalex Works, Southwick, Sus- 
sex. WTD 4/14/60. 

Iraq 

Refrigerators, evaporative air coolers, 
and washing machines, good quality. 
Jalal Al-Yawer (Selling agent, consult- 
ing engineering firm), Orfali Bldg., 
Sa’doun St. (South Gate), Baghdad. 
WTD 3/11/60. 


Italy 

Refrigerators, washing machines, dish- 
washing machines, etc. by Francesco 
Vicari (agent), 87/89/91 Via Generale 
Di Maria, Palermo. WTD 1/14/60. 


Trinidad 

Power lawnmowers and electric fans. 
Hardware & Electric Supplies, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 4 Frederick St., Port of Spain. 
WTD 12/29/59. 
Electrical Equipment 
Australia 

Fault locators, burning-down Instru- 
ments, and cable search instruments for 
use in finding faults in electrical power 
and communication cables, standard 
types; as well as electrical components, 
including transistors, germanium and 
silicon diodes, silicon and selenium rec- 
tifier elements, electrolytic and paper 
condensers, and resistors; also engrav- 
ing machines. Indeva Industrial Develop- 
ment Associates, Pty., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 15 Heath St., Randwick, 
Sydney. WTD 4/4/60. 


Philippines 
Electrical devices and equipment. Dan- 
marey Trading (manufacturer’s agent), 
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New Zealand To Purchase 
Transmission Towers 


Tenders for supply and delivery 
of 409 galvanized steel transmission 
line towers have been invited by 
the New Zealand Electricity De- 
partment at Wellington covering 
Contract No. 376. The contract in- 
cludes 346 standard suspension tow- 
ers, 42 heavy suspension towers, 
and 21 angle towers. 


Bids should reach the Secretary, 
Tenders Committee, New Zealand 
Electricity Department, Wellington, 
before 4 p.m., August 2. 


Plans and specifications may be 
reviewed at the Office of New Zea- 
land Senior Trade Commissioner, 
1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. or borrowed from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
_— of Commerce, Washington 25, 

ee 
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961 Harrison Blvd., Manila. WTD 9/ 
10/59. 

Electronic Equipment 

Australia ‘ 

Radar and marine navigation equip- 
ment. From a U.S. manufacturer. Prouds 
(Overseas) Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
jewelry and watches, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Corner King & Pitt Sts., Syd- 
ney. Firm desires representation for 
Australia; reportedly represented in all 
capital cities in Australia. WTD 12/ 
15/59. 

Italy 


Ultrasonic generators for testing ma- 
terials, electronic equipment for me- 
chanical industry, roller bearings and 
retaining rings. Mondial, S.r.l. (import- 
ing distributor), 15 Via Aurelio Saffi, 
Milan. WTD 3/1/60. 


Philippines 

Electronic spare parts. Danmarey 
Trading (manufacturer’s agent), 961 
Harrison Blvd., Manila. WTD 9/10/59. 
Feedstuffs 

Italy 


Corn cattlefeed. Mario Pace Succ. An- 
selmo Pace e F.llo (sales agent), 98 
Lungomare Paolo Toscanelli, Roma Lido. 
WTD 2/3/60. 


Fire Extinguishing Equipment 
Venezuela 


Fire estinguishing equipment. Agency 
and/or distribution. Casa Kustos C.A. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, manufacturer’s 
agent), Avenida Principal de Sarria 
Norte 17, Aptdo. 2392, Caracas. WTD 
3/23/60. 
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Floor Coverings 
France 


Asphalt floor tiles of standard sizes, 
various colors, and other types of mod- 
ern floor covering material, new or not 
yet introduced in France, good quality. 
Guyenne Plastic (wholesaler, selling 
agent), 12 Rue Ferdinand-de-Lesseps, 
Bordeaux, Gironde. WTD 4/8/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Brazil 


Powdered whole milk. A. Phenney C. 
Silva (manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), Avenida Presidente Vargas 
968, Sao Paulo. WTD 4/6/60. 

Fiji 

Dressed frozen chickens and dried 
fruits, including sultanas, prunes, apri- 
cots, and apples. South Pacific Indentors 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), ¢/o Patel’s Arcade, Waimanu 
Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


France 


Foodstuffs, such as canned fruits and 
vegetables, fresh apples and pears, fruits 
in syrup, etc., and canned fish and frozen 
fish. J. M. G. de Champris, Agent Com- 
mercia! (manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion agent), 3 rue de Monttessuy, Paris 
7. WTD 1/27/60. 

Food products, good quality, including 
canned goods, such as canned crab meat 
and salmon, as well as cakes, soluble 
coffee. Agency sought with financial re- 
sponsibility for southwest France. Docks 
d’Importation (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, handling all kinds of food 
products, groceries, canned goods, and 
wines), 6 Place du Parlement, Bordeaux, 
Gironde. WTD 4/12/60. 

Foodstuffs, such as canned salmon, 
canned pilchards, canned fruits and veg- 
etables, and dried fruits. S.I.P.C.O.M. 
(Societe d’Importation de Produits Co- 
loniaux et d’outre-Mer, importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion agent), 32 rue Anatole France, 
Lille (Nord). WTD 1/26/60. 


lreland 


Food additives for various food proc- 
essing industries. M. Payne (commission 
merchant), 7 Crescent, Monkstown, 
County Dublin. WTD 3/16/60. 


Italy 


Preserved foodstuffs, including canned 
fruit, fish, and meat, dried and canned 
vegetables, and fats. Mario Pace Succ. 
Anselmo Pace e F.llo (sales agent), 98 


Lungomare Paolo Toscanelli, Roma 
Lido. WTD 2/3/60. 
Trinidad 


Canned fruit in syrup, ham, and bacon. 
Cc. A. J. Lashley Co., Ltd. (commission 
merchant, sales agent), 11 Edward St., 
Port of Spain. WTD 3/16/60. 


Forest Products 


Italy 
Walnut logs, stumps, and burrs, and 
black walnut. Mario Tondini degli Eredi 
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(importing distributor), 14 Via Agostonl, 
Lissone (Milan). WTD 2/9/60. 
South Africa, Union of 

Veneers for furniture trade. James P. 
Thol & Co., Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), 47 Parliament St., P.O. 
Box 1567, Cape Town. WTD 3/24/60. 


Venezuela 

White pine lumber. C. Leitz (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edif. Las Gradillas, 
Esquina Las Gradillas, Aptdo. 1822, Ca- 
racas. WTD 2/25/60. 


General Merchandise 
France 


Novelty articles, housewares, station- 
ery articles, bazaar and department 
store items. Jean Colard (manufactur- 
er’s agent, commission agent, importing 
distributor), 10 rue Deguerry, Paris 11. 
WTD 3/18/60. 


Venezuela 


General merchandise. Agency sought 
from leading general exporter in New 
York._V. Orsini (manufacturer’s agent), 
Edificio Fesal, 90 Tracabordo a Miguel- 
acho, Aptdo. 131, Caracas. WTD 3/9/60. 


Hardware 
Norway 
Hardware and hand tools. Hvisten- 


dahl & Juel A/S (manufacturer’s agent), 
1 Bankplass, Oslo. WTD 3/8/60. 


Philippines 
Builders’ and furniture hardware. 
Danmarey Tradin (manufacturer’s 


agent), 961 Harrison Blvd., Manila. 
WTD 9/10/59. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Builders’ and furniture hardware. A. 
Menashe (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 1620, Bulawayo. WTD 3/18/60. 


Hides, Skins 


France 


Hides and skins, chrome tanned, vel- 
vet leather, etc., for shoes, handbags, 
etc. Peausseries & Megisseries du Tarn 
(wholesaler, importer), 44 bis, rue Lu- 
cien-Sampaix, Paris 10. WTD 3/10/60. 
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Household Goods 
Fiji 

Crystal, glassware, crockery, and 
kitchenware, inexpensive quality. South 
Pacific Indentors (manufacturer’s agent, 


commission merchant), Patel’s Arcade, 
Waimanu Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


‘Industrial Equipment, Machinery 
England 


Equipment for simplified removal of 
tie threads in the manufacture of shaped 
knitwear, good quality, competitive 
prices. Breckwoldt & Saunders, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent, importing dis- 
tributor), 10 Corporation St., Manches- 
ter 4. WTD 4/14/59. 


France 


Industrial equipment and products, 
including filling machines for gas con- 
tainers, tube expanding machines, com- 
pressors, hydropneumatic equipment, 
vacuum air pumps, etc. Gallac (impor- 
ter, wholesaler), 27 Blvd. Malesherbes, 
Paris 8. WTD 3/18/60. 


India 


Textile machinery for spinning, weav- 
ing, and finishing, and mill stores and 
accessories. Mehta Millstores Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 12 Netaji 
Subhas Rd., G.P.O. Box 294, Calcutta 1. 
WTD 3/22/60. 


Israel 


Agency sought on an exclusive basis 
for electric tools for 220 v. only, for 
gages and precision tools, and aids for 
the metalworking trades. H. Pearlin, 
Ltd. (importer, distributor of hardware, 
building materials, agricultural and in- 
dustrial tools, machinery, and technical 
supplies), 119 Allenby Rd., P.O. Box 
387, Tel Aviv. WTD 9/18/59. 


Italy 


Machines for confectionery and can- 
ning industries. E. Lovati & C. S.r.l. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, sales agent), 
44 Via Ciro Menotti, Genoa/Sestri. WTD 
4/1/60. 


Norway 

Machinery for textile industry. Hvis- 
tendahl & Juel A/S (manufacturer's 
agent), 1 Bankplass, Oslo. WTD 3/8/60. 


Jewelry 
Southern Rhodesia 


Jewelry. Universal Agencies (manu- 
facturer’s representative, wholesaler), 
Eagle Star House, Gordon Ave., P.O. 
Box 3259, Salisbury. WTD 3/31/60. 


Laboratory Equipment 
France 


Stainless steel laboratory apparatus 
of new design for chemical and phar- 
maceutical industries. Milinox (Material 
Inoxydable pour Laboratoires & Indus- 
tries, manufacturer of stainless steel 
laboratory instruments and equipment), 
81 rue d’Avron, Paris 20. WTD 1/26/60. 
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Machine Tools 
Italy 

Machine tools, al] kinds, for metal- 
working. E. Lovati & C. S.r.l. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, sales agent), 44 


Via Ciro Menotti, Genoa/Sestri. WTD 
4/1/60. 


Netherlands 


Machine tools. Agency sought on ex- 
clusive basis for Netherlands. C. L, 
Borghouts (manufacturer’s agent), 306 
Floralaan, Eindhoven. WTD 4/6/60. 


Marine Equipment 
Brazil 


Outboard motors and small aluminum 
outboard motor boats. Industria, Comer- 
cio e Representacoes Jurity Ltda. (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), Rua Joao Romalho 1569, Sao 
Paulo. WTD 4/6/60. 


British Guiana 


Shallow craft for hydrographic work, 
2-ton barges powered with large indus- 
trial outboard engines. Cecil Gray’s 
Agency (manufacturer’s agent, commis- 
sion merchant, investor’s merchant), 
P.O. Box 366, Georgetown. WTD 12/ 
12/59. 


Italy 


Auxiliary machinery for ships, both 
deck and hold. E. Lovati & C. S.rl. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, sales agent), 
44 Via Ciro Menotti, Genoa/Sestri. WTD 
4/1/60. 


Novelties 
Fiji 

Novelties. South Pacific Indentors 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 


chant), c/o Patel’s Arcade, Waimanu 
Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


New Zealand 


Fancy goods, including compacts, chi- 
naware, trinket boxes. Atlas Trading 
Co., Ltd. (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, manufacturer, jobber), 
1 Emily Pl., Auckland. WTD 2/24/60. 


Office Equipment 
Germany 


Printing calculators and calculating 
machines. Agency sought for Bavaria. 
Stefan Breitschaft (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer), 43 Frauentorgraben, 
Nuernberg. V’TD 4/6/60. 


Packaging Machinery 
England 


Chocolate bar wrapping machines, 
very high speed, and other packaging 
machinery for food, chemical, and phar- 
maceutical trades. Ideal Packagings, 
Ltd. (manufacturer, importer), 1 Shrews- 
bury Rd., London, N.W. 10. WTD 8/ 
11/59. 


Netherlands 

Packing machines for the foodstuffs, 
candy, and tobacco industries. Exclusive 
agency wanted for Netherlands. C, L. 
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Crown Agents Want 
Seed Catalogs 


The Crown Agents have been 
asked to obtain catalogs of seeds 
suitable for South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and other southern 
states. In particular, current prices 
are required of standard potato 
varieties such as Kennebec, Sebago, 
and Savanac. 


One set of catalogs should be 
sent to The Permanent Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Kaduna, 
Northern Region of Nigeria. 


A duplicate set should be sent to 
The Crown Agents, (G6/Nig. North 
Reg. 7660), 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W. 1, England. 
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Borghouts (manufacturer’s agent), 306 
Floralaan, Eindhoven. WTD 4/6/60. 


Pharmaceutical Products 
Colombia 


Pharmaceutical and medicinal prod- 
ucts in general, first class. Agency 
sought for entire Colombian territory. 
Leopoldo Siri (manufacturer’s agent), 
Aptdo. Aereo No. 1867, Cali, Valle. WTD 
3/30/60. 


Mexico 


Vitamins and diet supplements. Estab- 
lecimientos Alberth (Bertha Alcantara 
y Jose Luis Alvarez, importing distrib- 
utor, commission merchant), Campana 
2 Desp. ‘“‘A,” Mexico, D.F. WTD 4/13/60. 


Photographic Equipment 
France 


Still cameras, movie cameras, movie 
projectors, and still projectors for ama- 
teurs, accessories and lamps for still 
cameras and movie cameras, magnesic 
and electronic flashes, etc. Consortium 
Photo, S.A. (wholesaler, importer), 40 
rue Condorcet, Paris 9. WTD 3/31/60. 

Photographic and motion picture 
equipment and accessories for amateurs, 
not professional photographers. Manu- 
facture Francaise d’Articles en Plas- 
tique (manufacturer), 9 rue de la Pierre 
Levee, Paris 11. WITD 1/26/60. 


Plastic Products 


Denmark 


Plastic goods, such as novelties in the 
household line, toys, technical articles, 
tubes, hose, etc., by A. Thuesen Jensen 
(manufacturer’s agent), 6 Kompagni- 
straede, Copenhagen K. WTD 3/11/60. 


Plumbing Supplies 
Venezuela 


Sanitary ware, such as toilet bowels, 
wash basins, etc. Agency sought from 
U.S. manufacturer. V. Orsini (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edif. Fesal, 90 Traca- 
bordo a Miguelacho, Caracas. WTD 3/ 
9/60. 





Radio, Television Equipment 
France 


Radio and television equipment, as 
well as electrical equipment and appli- 
ances for home use, good quality. Agen- 
cy sought for Limoges and region. De- 
scriptive literature and pricelists of 
modern equipment desired by firm. WTD 
3/31/60. 


Raw Materials 
South Africa, Union of 


Raw materials for paint manufacture. 
James P. Thol & Co., Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s representative), P.O. Box 
1567, 47 Parliament St., Cape Town. 
WTD 3/24/60. 


Rope 
Fiji 

Manila and sisal rope, %, %, 1, 1%4, 
and 2 in. South Pacific Indentors (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), c/o Patel’s Arcade, Waimanu 
Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


Shipping Company 
Hong Kong 


Shipping company running vessels be- 
tween United States and Hong Kong. 
Herald International, Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 800/5 
Wing On Life Bldg., Hong Kong. WTD 
4/8/60. 


Textiles 
Australia 

Textile piece goods of every descrip- 
tion, medium quality, for dress mate- 
rials, furnishings, and household linens, 
B. K. Textiles & General Imports (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 127 York $&t., Syd- 
ney. WTD 4/5/60. 


China 


Piece goods—cotton, rayon, and da- 
cron shirtings; printed, woven, and fan- 
cy material of any composition for 
women’s garments; suitings for men in 
dacron, dacron/wool, dacron/silk, or any 
other latest fabrics. Seven Seas Enter- 
prises (Far East), Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 22 Hol- 
lywood Rd., Hong Kong. Firm states 
piece goods should be in widths of 44 by 
45 in., or 58 by 60 in., and weigh from 
6, 8, and 10 to 11 oz. per yd. of best 
quality. WTD 4/8/60. 


Denmark 


Piece goods for women’s dresses, and 
especially for women’s underwear, for 
men’s shirts, and for curtain material, 
in wool, cotton, and artificial fibers. 
Gottfred Zander & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 29 Ama- 
gertorv, Copenhagen K. WTD 4/7/60. 


England 


Orlon, turbostapled, high bulk, dyed 
on cones, and other acrylic yarns of 
first-class quality, competitive prices, in 
bulk quantities. E. R. Fox & Son, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 35 Princess 


Rd., Leicester. WTD 4/13/60. 
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Fiji 

Cotton piece goods of inexpensive 
quality. South Pacific Indentors (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, cqgmmission mer- 
chant), c/o Patel’s Arcade, Waimanu 
Rd., Suva. WTD 1/7/60. 


Norway 


Synthetic and cotton textiles for the 
apparel industry. Birger Risoe, Ltd. A/S 
(manufacturer’s agent), 17 Kongensgate, 
Oslo. WTD 3/2/60. 

Nylon and dacron curtains. Albert 
Heyerdahl (manufacturer’s agent), 8 
Nedre Slottsgate, Oslo. WTD 3/25/60. 

Printed cotton flannels for shirts. Kai 
Langebeck (manufacturer’s agent), 9 
Langesgate, Oslo. WTD 9/9/59. 

Cotton piece goods. J. H. Worm-Muller 
(manufacturer’s agent), 17 Kongensgate, 
Oslo. WTD 3/3/60. 


South Africa, Union of 

Oilcloth, in 48 and 12 In. widths, re- 
quired for ordinary hosehold and kitch- 
en use; also can be in form of table- 
cloths. Pan-Olam Agencies (indent 
agent), 407 President House, 22 Barrack 
St., P.O. Box 2252, Cape Town. WTD 
3/25/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 

Piece goods and general textiles, in- 
expensive. J. H. Hamling (manufactur- 
er’s representative), P.O. Box 726, Salis- 
bury. WTD 4/7/60. 


Toilet Goods 


Mexico 

Toilet and beauty parlor preparations. 
Establecimientos Alberth (Bertha Al- 
cantara y Jose Luis Alvarez, importing 
distributor, commission merchant), Cam- 
pana 2 Desp. “A,” Mexico, D.F. WTD 
4/13/60. 


Tools 


France 

Tools and machine tools. Agency 
sought from U.S. manufacturer inter- 
ested in establishing a depot in Paris. 
Jean Y. Bonvouloir (manufacturer of 
special machinery for agriculture and 
public works, wholesaler), 33 rue Louis 
Blanc, Courbevois (Seine). WTD 3/ 
31/60. 
South Africa, Union of 

Mechanics’ hand tools. James P. Thol 
& Co., Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), P.O. Box 1567, 47 Parlia- 
ment St., Cape Town. WTD 3/24/60. 


Toys 
Denmark 

Toys, especially all kinds of accesso- 
ries for dolls. Jorvig Agencies (manu- 
facturer’s agent, manufacturer of toys, 
especially dolls), 10 Nyvej, Vridslose- 
lille pr. Taastrup. WTD 4/11/60, 


Turbines 


Italy 

Steam and gas turbines. E. Lovati & 
C. S.r.l. (manufacturer, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 44 Via Ciro Menotti, Genoa/ 
Sestri. WTD 4/1/60. 
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Vending Machines 
Norway 

Vending machines. Hans Bernhard 
Nielsen (business consultant, wholesaler 
of store equipment and fixtures), 7 
Stortings Plass, Oslo. WTD 3/3/60. 


Wearing Apparel 
South Africa, Union of 

Knitwear for men and women. Pan- 
Olam Agencies (indent agent), P.O. Box 
2252, 407 President House, 22 Barrack 
St., Cape Town. WTD 3/25/60. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


Douglas S. Bain, representing J. Bain 
& Sons, Pty., Ltd., 51 William St., Syd- 
ney, interested in direct purchase 
and/or agency for tools for copper pipe 
working in the sanitary plumbing field 
and seeks technical information on pre- 
fabrication and design of sanitary plumb- 
ing, especially in utilization of copper 
piping and fittings. Scheduled to arrive 
May 25 via San Francisco for 1-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Australian Con- 
sulate General, 153 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and New York. 


Keith Addison Cameron, representing 
Commonwealth Mining Investments 
(Australia), Ltd., 369 George St., Syd- 
ney, interested in sales of pigment grade 
ilmenite, and zircon monazite; also in 
attracting U.S. capital investment in 
mining ventures in Australia. Was sched- 
uled to arrive May 14 via San Francisco 
for 1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 153 Kearney St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Wilmington, and Chicago. 

Sidney J. Franklin, representing Her- 
bert Osborne, Pty., Ltd., 19-27 Ireland 
St., West Melbourne, interested in con- 
tacting machine tool manufacturers, vis- 
iting plants, businesses, etc. Seeks tech- 
nical information. Scheduled to arrive 
May 19 via San Francisco for 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., 261 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
St. Paul, New York, San Francisco, and 
Buffalo. 


H. J. Fraser, representing W. Brash 
MacArthur, Ltd., 251-255A Clarence St., 
Sydney, interested in direct purchases 
from U.S. manufacturers and exporters 
of all types of floor coverings and cotton 
and synthetic curtain materials, dress 
materials, and cotton bed sheets, pillow 
cases, bedspreads, and towels. Scheduled 
to arrive May 21 via New York for 10- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o Commodore 
Hotel, Lexington Ave. & 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 





Ervin Graf, representing Stocks & 
Holdings, Ltd., 329 George St., Sydney, 
interested in studying modern building 
and construction methods and materials 
for commercial buildings, such as mo- 
tels, supermarkets, etc. Also interested 
in importing specialized building mate- 
rials on agency basis and seeks techni- 
¢al information. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 27 via Los Angeles for 6-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Australian Con- 
sulate General, 153 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New York, and Wash- 
ington. , 


Warren L. Jamieson, representing 
John L. Jamieson, Pty., Ltd., 204 Clar- 
ence St., Sydney, interested in import- 
ing on agency basis, glassware, toys, 
kitchenware, and other general items. 
Scheduled to arrive May 27 via New 
York for 2-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Australian Consulate General, 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, and other 
cities as required. 


Anthony Patrick Kenny, representing 
Supa-Furn, Ltd., Scarborough Beach 
Rd., Osborne Park, Western Australia, 
interested in metal and folding furni- 
ture, television, drive-in theaters, mo- 
tels, and general construction. Seeks 
technical information. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 24 via New York for 4-week 
visit. U.S. address: e¢/o M. Sellinger, 
3134 S. A St., Oxnard, Calif. Itinerary: 
New York, Miami, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Honolulu. 

J. W. White, representing Long In- 
dustrial Equipment, Pty., Ltd. 201A 
George St., Sydney, interested in se- 
curing agencies for his company in the 
nucleonic and electronic fields. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 25 via Los 
Angeles for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o A. Amante, Geosciences & Instru- 
ments Division, Texas Instruments Inc., 
Houston, Tex. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
Houston, Dallas, Chicago, and New York. 

L. C. Williams, representing Lilibet, 
Pty., Ltd., and L. Williams Bros., 421- 
423 Elizabeth St., Sydney, interested in 
direct purchases of sample swim suits, 
castial wear, and sportswear for women 
and girls; also in licensing arrangements 
with U.S. manufacturers of skirts and 
separates for women, and in metallic 
or nylon slide fasteners. Scheduled to 
arrive May 17 via San Francisco for 2- 
to 3-week: visit. U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commission- 
er, 153 Kearney St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, and other cities as re- 
quired. 


Belgium 

G. Van Den Daele, Alderman of the 
Port of Ghent, wishes to get in touch 
with U.S. industrial concerns interested 
in establishing a business in the Ghent 
area. Was scheduled to arrive April 30 
via New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Belgian Consulate General, 
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630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, and Phila- 
delphia. 


Brazil 


Paulo Alves Coimbra; representing J. 
Coimbra S/A—Comercio e Industria, 
tua Joao Alfredo 399, Caixa Postal 
8654, Santo Amaro, Sao Paulo, inter- 
ested in contacting U.S. firms to obtain 
license agreement for manufacture in 
Brazil of builders’ hardware and auto 
parts and seeks technical information. 
Scheduled to arrive May 26 via Miami 
for 1-month visit. U.S. address: None 
given. Itinerary: Chicago; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; New York; and Washington. 


Colombia 


Dr. Jorge Posada, assistant to the 
president, Fabrica de Hilados y Tejidos 
El Hato—FABRICATO, Edificio Fabri- 
cato, Medellin, interested in purchase of 
textile machinery, as well as in obser- 
vation of the textile industry. Desires, 
if possible, to attend seminars on labor- 
management relations in the textile in- 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive May 20 via 
Miami for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic City, N.J. 
(during trade fair of textile machinery). 
Itinerary: Washington, Atlantic City, 
and New York. 


Ecuador 

Luis Gomez Izquierdo, representing 
Negocios Unidos, P.O. Box 2029, Quito, 
interested in establishing local industry 
to process and elaborate from imported 
raw materials, aluminum sheeting and 
plastic materials, for example, such 
products as aluminum door and window 
frames, jalousies, folding doors and room 
dividers, flooring, kitchen table tops and 
surfacing, and related products; as well 
as processing wax paper cups and straws 
from imported stock material, and will- 
ing to consider licensing agreements 
with U.S. firms in these fields for ex- 
clusive rights throughout Ecuador. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 10 via Miami 
for a visit until June 20. U.S. address: 
c/o Charles Steel, Vice President, First 
National Bank, Waukegan, Ill. Itiner- 
ary: Chicago; New York; Rochester, 
N.Y.; and San Francisco. 


Egypt 

Hussein Taufik Sakr, managing direc- 
tor, and Payayoti Elias Gregoriou, rep- 
resenting Societe Misr Pour La Rayonne 
(Misr Rayonne Co.), S.A.E., 11 rue Se- 
sostris, Alexandria, interested in tire 
cord and textile machinery. Seeks tech- 
nical information on tire cord machin- 
ery and sources for U.S. technical per- 
sonnel available for oversea work. Was 
scheduled to arrive early in May for 3- 
to 4-week visit. U.S. address: None giv- 
en. Itinerary: New York, Atlantic City, 
and other cities. 


Finland 


Mmes. Eva Anthoni, Takel Fransson, 
and Greta Sittnikow. representing Oy 
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Stockmann Ab, Helsinki, interested in 
export service, china and dinnerware 
and lighting equipment. Seeks technical 
information on merchandising methods 
of department stores. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 26 for 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: None given. Itinerary: New York 
and Washington. 


France 


Pierre Graciet, representing Graciet 
& Co. (Societe), 112 rue Sainte-Cath- 
erine, Bordeaux, Gironde, interested in 
importation of U.S. dried fruits and 
good-quality food products of various 
types, as well as in exportation of 
canned tunafish and yellow fin. Seeks 
technical information on most modern 
methods employed in United States for 
preparation, processing, and packing of 
tunafish. Wants to visit tunafish can- 
neries, if possible. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive May 15 via New York for 15-day 
visit. U.S. address: c/o French Consu- 
late General, 934 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, 


Germany 


Stefan Breitschaft representing self, 
43 Frauentorgraben, Nuernberg, inter- 
ested in contacting U.S. manufacturers 
of office machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
May 20 via New York for approximately 
3-week visit. U.S. address: c/o A. Schoen- 
lank, M.D., 318 Heberton Ave., Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.iur. Hans Werner Osthoff, repre- 
senting Roechling’sche Eisen- & Stahl- 
werke, GmbH., Voelklingen/Saar, inter- 
ested in U.S. steel manufacturing pro- 
cedures, banking, and industrial financ- 
ing. Seeks technical information. Sched- 
uled to arrive second half of May via 
New York for 4-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Howard S. Turner, Vice President, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Itinerary: New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 


India 


Shashi Chand Jain, representing Dran- 
gadhra Chemical Works, Ltd., 15 A Hor- 
niman Circle, Bombay 1, interested in 
chemicals and alkali and chlorine prod- 
ucts. Seeks technical information on 
manufacture of chlorine products such 
as PVC, titanium dioxide, etc. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 21 via New York 
for 3-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Jagat P. Agrawal, 1158 W. Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Washington, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and other cities. 

B. L.. Jalan, representing Soorajmull 
Nagarmull (industrial group), 8 Dal- 
housie Square East, Calcutta 1, inter- 
ested in possibilities of obtaining joint 
venture arrangements with U.S. firms 
for manufacturing steel, fertilizers, re- 
fractories, paper, and rayon pulp. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 30 via New 
York for a 3-week visit. U.S. address: 








Statler Hotel, 16th & K Sts. NW.,, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dharamshi Narsee, representing Gold- 
en Tobacco Co. Pvt., Ltd. Tobacco 
House, Vile Parle, Bombay, 57, inter- 
ested in cigarette and bichromate indus- 
tries. Seeks technical information on 
manufacture of bichromates. Scheduled 
to arrive May 24 via New York for 40x 
day visit. U.S. address: ¢/o American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York; Washington; Richmond; Rocky 
Mount, Raleigh, and Durham, N.C.: Los 
Angeles; Salt Lake City; Yellowstone 
National Park; Rochester, Minn.; Mo- 
line, Ill.; Chicago; Detroit; Cleveland; 
Buffalo; and Niagara Falls. 

R. K. Raman, representing Radha 
Silk Emporium, 14 Sannadhi St., Myla- 
pore, Madras 4, interested in export of 
silk and cotton fabrics and wishes to 
meet importers of such fabrics. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 15 via New 
York for 2-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Indian Trade Center, 19 E. 49th 
St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Waskington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

S. G. Somani, representing Sree En- 
gineering Products, Ltd., Shreeniwas 
House, Waudby Rd., Fort, Bombay 1, 
interested in malleable iron castings, 
making contacts and collaboration, if 
possible. Was scheduled to arrive May 2 
via New York for 5-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Improved Machinery Corp., 
122 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

Japan 

Yoshihiro Hirade, representing K. 
Yamaguchi & Co., Ltd., 8 Minamikyu- 
taro-machi 3-chome, Higashi Ku, Semba 
P.O. Box 70, Osaka, interested in intro- 
ducing blankets, terry towels, and bed- 
spreads into the U.S. market and seeks 
technical information about electrical 
blanket shells. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 30 via Los Angeles for 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Bobrich Products 
Corp., 330 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Honolulu, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Chicago. 

Michihiro Ichikawa, Chief, Public Re- 
lations Dept., and Miss Emiko Sawada, 
member of same department, represent- 
ing Japan Catalogue Center, (JCC), 2 
Ginza Nishi 7-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
interested in giving publicity to JCC 
services available to U.S. public and 
collecting U.S. commercial catalogs. 
Seeks technical information on modern 
advertising methods employed in U.S. 
through catalogs. Scheduled to arrive 
April 29 via New York for 4-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Japan Trade Center, 
393 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. 

Kobe Kato, director, representing Gifu 
Prefectural Ceramic Laboratory, 135 
Togen-cho, Tajimi City, Gifu Prefecture, 
interested in visting his One-Man Pot- 
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tery Show, Takashimaya, Ine, New 
York, from May 17, and New York 
Trade Fair, inspecting chinaware plants, 
and surveying U.S. market for Japanese 
chinaware and pottery. Was scheduled 
to arrive May 7 via Los Angeles for 40- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o Takashi- 
maya, Inc., 562 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N.Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlantic City, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Messrs. Seiichi Kato, chief director; 
Totaro Tajima, director; and Fumikazu 
Ariga, member, representing All Japan 
Tire Retreading & Repairing Associa- 
tion, 82 Higashi-cho 1-chome, Ikebu- 
kuro, Toshima-ku, Tokyo, interested in 
studying U.S. tire recapping industry 
in general, with a view to possibly pur- 
chasing modern equipment. Seek tech- 
nical information on manufacturing 
processes and equipment employed in 
U.S. tire recapping industry. Was sched- 
uled to arrive April 28 via San Fran- 
cisco for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
None given. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
Honolulu. 

Yoshiyuki Kato, president, represent- 
ing Gifu Toyota Motor Sales Co., Ltd., 
No. 28, 9-chome, Kanazono-cho, Gifu 
City, Gifu Prefecture, interested in vis- 
iting New York World Trade Fair, in- 
specting U.S. automobile plants, and 
studying the U.S. automobile sales sys- 
tem. Was scheduled to arrive May 5 
via Los Angeles for 40-day visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Toyama & Co. (New York) 
Inc., Room 404, 853 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 1, N.Y. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Washington, Atlantic 
City, Chicago, Detroit, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Messrs. Sadaichi Kawashima, man- 
aging director, and Hideo Kawashima, 
business manager, representing Kawa- 
shima Spinning Co., Ltd. No. 15, 5- 
chome, Miyako-dori, Gifu City, Gifu Pre- 
fecture; and Messrs. Takayuki Hirota, 
president, representing Hirota Shoten 
Co., Ltd., and Hiroshi Mizuno, business 
manager, representing Toyama & Co., 
Ltd., interested in visting the U.S. World 
Trade Fair in New York and the Amer- 
ican Textile Machine Exhibition in At- 
lantic City, as well as university and 
private textile research institutes. Were 
scheduled to arrive May 5 via Los An- 
geles for 40-day visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Toyama & Co. (New York) Inc., Room 
404, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, N.Y. Itinerary: Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Washington, At- 
lantic City, Chicago, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. 

Philippines 

Emiliano R. Bautista, representing 

Philparts Manufacturing Co., Inc., 656 
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Ronquillo, Manila, interested in machin- 
ery for manufacture of diesel engine 
spare parts and seeks technical infor- 


mation. Scheduled to arrive May 25 via 
New York for 3-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o 11 Bolsa Ave., Seal Beach, Calif. 
Itinerary: New York; Detroit; San 
Francisco; Los Angeles; and Long Beach, 
Calif. 


South Africa, Union of 


A. G. Abrahams, representing A.E.M.I. 
Abrahams, Pty., Ltd. and Wrapper 
Printers, Pty., Ltd., Westgate House, 
Hubert St., Westgate, Johannesburg, in- 
terested in packaging machinery coupled 
with or without printing and importing 
paper, board, and stationery sundries. 
Seeks technical data on packaging for 
sale, not for use in factory. Scheduled 
to arrive May 16 via New York for 6- 
week visit. U.S. address: Collingwood 
Hotel, 45 W. 35th St., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Cincinnati. : 

Reuben Sive, representing Robin 
Cheese Manufacturers, Pty., Ltd., P.O. 
Box 11216, Johannesburg, interested in 
food manufacture and seeks technical 
information on food and dairy products, 
and manufacturing under license. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 15 via New 
York for 1-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o South African Consulate General, 
655 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Chicago. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commesetel intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
gragnes copies may be obtained 
y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a 
list for each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated April. 
Aireraft and Aeronautical Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Thailand. 
American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Belgium. 
American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Egypt. 
American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Iraq. 
American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Thailand. 
Automotive Product Manufacturers— 
France, 
Chemical Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 
Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. 
Coffee and Cocao ee ee 
mala. 


Dental Supply Houses—Union of South 
Africa. 

Hide, Skin, and Fur Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Japan. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 

° —Sweden, 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Re- 
public of Ireland. 

State Trading Corporations—Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Malaya. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Philippines, 


What Individual ... 


(Continued from page 4) 
buyer to realize the quality and avail- 
ability of our products. Improve and 
expedite dissemination of technical data 
abroad in order to interest new cus- 
tomers and open new markets. 

Establish merchandising centers in 
foreign countries for U.S. and world 
trade goods, i.e. Sears-Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward branches. Establish prof- 
itable worldwide marketing organiza- 
tions that are clear of U.S. antitrust 
violations. 

Overcome language barrier of man- 
agement group -in promoting export 
trade in non-English speaking coun- 
tries. Make presentations in local 
language and make use of foreign lan- 
guage in proposals, literature, etc. Gét 
U.S. goods labeled for both domestic 
and export markets on the same pack- 
age. Package and display goods to 
attract foreign buyers. 

@ Adjust the size of your package to 
the purchasing power of the consumer 
and market your product under a trade 
mame that has meaning in that par- 
ticular market; use the language of the 
country or use multilingual packs. 

Overcome nationalistic tendencies for 
purchase of local-made products. Stimu- 
laté U.S. manufacturers to expand their 
efforts to increase consumption of new 
American products in foreign countries 
by stimulating desire of foreign con- 
sumer; marketing methods and adver- 
tising. 








investment in 


NIGERIA 
$1 


From U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
hence cath 25, D.C. 
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US. Tréde Mission to Liberia, Ghana, 


Sierra Leone, Guinea Reports 


Convinced that U.S. businessmen can and should participate in- 
creasingly in the economic development of West Africa, to the advan- 
tage of all countries and individuals involved, a five-man U.S. Trade 
Mission visited Liberia, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Guinea in that order 
during the period January 23-March 3, 1960. 

Of the four countries visited, only Sierra Leone has not yet 
reached full independence, but is expected to do so in 1961. In all these 
countries capital and-managerial skills are badly needed, educational 
facilities are insufficient, productivity is low, and both the human and 
important natural resources of the area remain to be more fully ex- 
plored. Noticeable progress, nevertheless, is being made. Liberia has 
been independent for over a century and has maintained traditionally 
close economic ties with the United States. In the other areas, U.S. 
trade and investment contact has been very limited. 

West Africa is a competitive and increasingly significant market 
for a greater diversification of American goods. U.S. companies, while 
enjoying an excellent reputation for quality products, must recognize 
they cannot merely rely on “Made in the United States” labels. 


LIBERIA 


The Mission had meetings and dis- 
cussions with over 150 businessmen in 
Liberia and recorded 33 separate busi- 
ness interviews. Compared with previ- 
ous periods, the growth rate in all sec- 
tors of the economy is impressive and 
is a direct consequence of the Govern- 
ment’s hospitable program, the “open- 
door policy,” of inducing foreign capi- 
tal investment into the country. Net 
revenues which were less than US$1 
million before World War II, were $18 
million in 1958 and reached an alltime 
high of more than $24 million in 1959. 
When new productive enterprises now 
in progress in mining and agriculture 
become operative over the next years, 
net revenues may well rise to $70 mil- 
lion. 


U.S. Percent of Trade Lower 


Use of the U.S. dollar as legal ten- 
der in Liberia, the absence of trade re- 
strictions of any kind, the presence of 
large, established U.S. investments, and 
the close and cordial ties between the 
United States and Liberia have com- 
bined to give the United States a 
predominant supplier position in the 
Liberian market. But imports from Eu- 
rope and the Far East have been in- 
creasing in recent years due to aggres- 
sive sales promotion and increasing 
investments in Liberia by Germany, 
Israel, and others. U.S. exports to Li- 
beria accounted for 72 percent of Li- 
beria’s total external trade in 1950 
whereas the comparative figure for 
1958 was 56 percent. Part of this rela- 
tive decline is attributable to the en- 


try of foreign investment of non-Amer-. 


ican origin. Nevertheless, in some lines 
U.S. exports are at a disadvantage in 
price, delivery, or terms of payment. 
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Many U.S. companies which could 
develop markets in Liberia and, from a 
Liberian base, in other areas of West 
Africa, have not made a sufficiently in- 
tensive effort to develop these possi- 
bilities. The necessary direct contact 
between supplier and consumer is fre- 
quently lacking and the all-important 
factor or servicing of U.S. products is 
frequently below accepted standards. 


Many purchasers and entrepreneurs 
in Liberia, otherwise capable of devel- 
oping enterprises, lack collateral to ob- 
tain bank credit. This situation is likely 
to be relieved to some extent by a De- 
velopment Loan Fund loan-guarantee 
arrangement with the Bank of Mon- 
rovia through the First National City 
Bank of New York which is expected 
to make credit up to US$1 million 
available to businessmen in Liberia. 
Even so, exploitation of short- and long- 
range opportunities may in many in- 
stances require a somewhat revised and 
imaginative approach on the part of 
U.S. business in extending suppliers’ 
credits for longer terms than is cus- 
tomary in the United States and other- 
wise facilitating credit for development 
purposes. 

Firestone brought the rubber tree to 
Liberia in 1924 and has since estab- 
lished the largest single rubber planta- 
tion in the world. Following World War 
II, U.S. investors, chiefly Republic Steel 
Co., set up the Liberian Mining Co., 
which today exports some 2.5 million 
tons annually of the richest iron ore 
in the world. 


Policy Favors Investment 


The foundation of the country’s fa- 
vorable investment climate lies in Pres- 


ident Tubman’s “open-door policy” with 
its favorable tax structure, unrestrict- 
ed repatriation of capital and remittance 
of dividends abroad, liberal granting of 
land concessions and licenses (only Li- 
berian citizens may own land), and 
frequent provision for duty-free im- 
ports of raw materials and equipment 
for new industries. 


Several important new investments 
of private foreign capital have been 
made recently or are planned in the 
near future, including a 10,000-acre rub- 
ber plantation of Goodrich Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and two new ventures to ex- 
tract iron ore. Private U.S. initiative 
and capital have been instrumental in 
setting up the National Iron Ore Co. 
with Liberian Government and private 
Liberian participation, to mine a major 
deposit on the Mano River, 40 miles 
from the Liberia Mining Co.’s site at 
Bomi Hills. First shipments are sched- 
uled by mid-1961 and annual produc- 
tion for 4 million tons of rich ore is 
planned. 


A much larger iron ore project is 
that of the Liberian-American Swedish 
Mining Company with capital outlay 
estimated at $200 million. LAMCO ex- 
pects to be shipping 3 million tons by 
1963, with a eventual annual shipments 
of 10 million tons. Thus, within the 
next 6-8 years Liberia’s yearly exports 
of iron ore are expected to increase 
from 2.5 million to 15 million tons. 
Bethlehem Steel, Swedish industrial in- 
terests, and the Liberian Government 
are the principal investors in LAMCO, 

The country produces on a smail 
scale, excellent grapefruit and pineap- 
ple and these, with lemons, limes, and 
bananas, should be susceptible to large 
scale. Sugarcane probably could be pro- 
duced on a scale to support a profitable 
refinery for Liberian consumption and 
for neighboring markets. There is no 
refinery on the West African coast. A 
type of coffee known as “Liberica” is 
native only to Liberia, and possesses a 
flavor distinctly different from ‘“robust- 
ta.” Liberica coffee enjoys a market in 
the Scandinavian countries and it is be- 
lieved that with improved processing, 
selection, and promotion a considerably 
larger export market could be devel- 
oped. 

A variety of possibilities for profit- 
able joint ventures between private 
U.S. and Liberian capital should be fea- 
sible in exports of forest products; 
hardwood logs—including ironwood, for 
which Liberia is one of the world’s few 
sources—sawn timber, veneer, plywood, 
and consumer products such as wooden 
shoe trees, coat hangers, brush handles, 
and handicrafts. 
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Port Offers Opportunities 


The Free Port of Monrovia offers a 
unique potential for certain projects 
aimed at the large West African mar- 
ket such as cement, which . Liberia 
presently imports in bags, entailing 
high cost for a widely used, basic build- 
ing material. LAMCO’s construction of 
a new port at Buchanan will require at 
least 50,000 tons of cement. Although 
Liberia does not possess limestone de- 
posits, it should be possible to base a 
cement plant on imported clinker from 
Europe, shipped in ore carriers that 
now arrive empty. 

The Mission also felt that U.S. man- 
ufacturers of construction, mining, ag- 
ricultural, and earthmoving equipment 
might well investigate the possibility of 
setting up major parts’ depots in Mon- 
rovia’s Free Port which would enable 
them to provide faster service to their 
distributors in countries along the west 
coast of Africa. 

The country being totally dependent 
on imports for many consumer goods, 
including a variety of foodstuffs, soap, 
simple clothing and footwear items, 
manufacture or semimanufacture of 
some of these articles may be feasible. 
In practically every instance, however, 
whether in large- or small-scale enter- 
prises, it is essential that technical and 
management know-how be provided on 
the scene by the investor. 


GHANA 


The Trade Mission found Ghana an 
excitingly alive country, vigorously pur- 
suing economic development programs 
in both the private and public sectors 
and optimistic about the future. It 
found Ghana’s businessmen of all levels 
thinking and talking like their coun- 
terparts in the United States—eager to 
take chances in an environment of free 
and fair competition and to expand 
their businesses in consonance with the 
obvious expansion of the economy as 
a whole. 


New Markets Possible 


Foreign trade is now dominated by 
foreign companies, but embryonic Gha- 
nanian traders are numerous and sev- 
eval offer keen competition to the large 
foreign firm. The Government of Ghana 
is pursuing a policy of encouraging the 
Ghanian businessmen to play a more 
important role in the life of the coun- 
try. U.S. exporters should cultivate con- 
tacts among the more progressive 
Ghanian trading firms or individuals. 

A keen interest was apparent in the 
possibility of introducing new U.S. prod- 
ucts into this market and the possible 
extension of credits by U. S. traders. 

The large foreign-owned trading com- 
panies handle a full range of capital 
and consumer goods. They have their 
own purchasing agents or subsidiaries 
in the supplying countries abroad and 
an established network of wholesale 
and retail outlets in Ghana. Recently, 
however, recognizing that development 
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is bringing new purchasing power and 
new appetities to the Ghanaian consu- 
mer, the more aggressive importers 
have started conducting market sur- 
veys for completely new products in the 
consumer field. Such items as air-con- 
ditioners, refrigerators, detergents, elec- 
trical appliances, processed foods and 
other articles symbolic of middle-class 
living have been successfully intro- 
duced. This process has only just begun 
and the future potential is considerable. 


Aggressive Selling Required 


As announced by that Government 
on March 19, 1960, Ghanian importers 
will no longer need a specific license 
authorization to import any dollar 
goods except for the following: Motion- 
picture films, petroleum products, gold, 
unmarufactured tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures, arms and ammunitions, 
and explosives. As this liberalization ex- 
tends to consumer goods, there is every 
reason to hope that a fair share of the 
growing and changing consumer mar- 
ket can be won by U.S. suppliers. The 
Mission concluded, however, that U.S. 
exporters will have to develop the 
Ghanaian market, i.e., through advertis- 
ing, first-hand contacts and visits, and 
possibly their own branch offices in 
Ghana, if they wish to expand their 
sales. The European trading houses 
made clear to the Mission that they are 
not committed to any national source 
of supply and that their primary inter- 
est is to handle those products best 
suited to the market and at the lowest 
price, regardless of their origin. 


Elimination of dollar import licens- 
ing and exchange restrictions thus 
opens Ghana to competitive trading. 
But feeling is widespread that U.S. 
export prices are out of line with Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic competition in both 
capital and consumer goods fields. This 
misconception persists despite the fact 
that more U.S. goods were sold in 
Ghana in 1959 than in any previous 
year on record. U.S. capital and consu- 
mer goods enjoy a general reputation 
in Ghana for quality, modernity, and 
style which help to offset the feeling 
that our prices are uncompetitive. 

U.S. shippers are urged to take full 
advantage of the excellent trade infor- 
mation services provided by the U.S. 
Government, through the Department 
of Commerce, by the Ghana Ministry 
of Trade, the established banking chan- 
nels, and by local chambers of com- 
merce. An import credit insurance 
scheme reportedly is being considered 
by the Ghana Government as a part of 
a broader program to promote the role 
of Ghanaian businessmen in the Na- 
tion’s economy. 


Products Must Meet Needs 


Whether a U.S. exporter deals 


through a Ghanaian or non-Ghanaian 
outlet, he must in many cases be pre- 
pared to adapt his product and his sales 
techniques to West African conditions. 








The strong position enjoyed by the 
United Kingdom in the Ghana market 
is due in no small measure to the fact 
that many British goods, particularly 
in the consumer category, are tailor- 
made for West Africa. Adaptations also 
have been made in packaging, adver- 
tising materials, and other selling aids. 
_U.S. firms seriously interested in the 
Ghana market should determine in ad- 
vance whether their products or selling 
aids should be altered to meet local 
tastes, and if so whether the potentiai 
market justifies the expense involved. 

With the virtual elimination of dolla: 
import restrictions, the Mission believes 
that the following categories of mer- 
chandise, among many other, can be 
sold in Ghana by US. firms in signifi- 
cant volumes: 


Logging equipment; sawmill equip- 
ment; heavy agricultural machinery; 
inexpensive washable men’s’ wear: 
canned goods and other provisions, in- 
cluding beverages; prepared poultry 
feeds; magazines and other periodicals; 
air-conditioning equipment; outboard 
motors for fishing craft; rubber tires: 
and household appliances. 


Development Equipment Required 


In addition to the above. many op- 
portunities are expected to arise for 
sales of heavy equipment to the Ghana 
Government for projects in the second 
development plan and the Voita River 
development program. The Government 
plans to spend over $100 million an- 
nually on development during the 5- 
year period which began July 1, 1959, 
and a substantial percentage of this ex- 
penditure will go for imported equip- 
ment. U.S. firms interested in bidding 
on these development projects should 
keep in close touch with the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce or direct. with 
the various Ghana Government pro- 
curement agencies. The Ghana Govern- 
ment is understood to be interested in 
seeking medium-term supplier’s credits 
on equipment ordered in connection 
with self-liquidating projects. Among 
the major categories of equipment ex- 
pected to be ordered by the Govern- 
ment over the next 2-3 years are: Con- 
struction and roadbuilding equipmeni; 
television transmitters; rural and ur- 
ban water supply and sewerage equip- 
ment; buses; aircraft; highway mainte- 
nance equipment; electric power gen- 
erating and transmission equipment; 
telecommunications equipment; and 
school and hospital equipment. 

As a primary producing country, 
Ghana's exports are limited to a rela- 
tively small list of items, almost solely 
in the agricultural, forestry, or min- 
erals field. Practically all of the agri- 
cultural products, including cocoa, are 
marketed by Government monopolies. 

Logs and sawn-timber exports are 
largely in private hands, although a 
subsidiary of the Government’s Indus- 
trial Development Corporation is play- 
ing an increasing role. 
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Investment Welcomed 


The Mission was assured that the 
Government of Ghana’ welcomes pri- 
vate U.S. investment. The Government's 
stated policy is to permit unrestricted 
repatriation of capital and remittance 
ef dividends. There is an investment 
vuaranty agreement with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment covering nonconvertibility and 
expropriation, and negotiations are cur- 
rently in progress for a treaty with the 
United State to avoid double taxation. 


Under present legislation, an ap- 
proved “pioneer Industry” is permitted 
to amortize the initial investment on 
an accelerated basis, with the effect 
that no taxes are paid -until the full 
amount has been written off. The de- 
termination of a new venture as a pio- 
neer industry is made by an inter- 
agency Investment Promotion Board. 
The Government has appointed a Com- 
missioner for Industrial Promotion spe- 
cifically to assist private firms is every 
way to establish plants in Ghana. A 
sizable budget has been allocated by 
ihe Government for expenditure on ac- 
tive industrial promotion. 


Near the important new port of 
Tema, scheduled to be open by the end 
of this year, an industrial estate of 
several hundred acres has been set 
aside for new industries and already 
foreign manufacturers have established 
plants for truck assembly, insecticide 
manufacture, pharmaceutical and drug 
packaging, and fabrication of aluminum 
products. An oil refinery and a flour 
mill also are expected to set up soon at 
Tema. 

Several specific opportunities for pri- 
vate investment appear attractive in 
both the agricultural and industrial 
fields. Ghana is almost totally depend- 
ent on imported sugar—present annual 
consumption about 35,000 tons—and 
several areas of the country are known 
to be suitable for sugarcane. Good cit- 
rus fruits, pineapples, bananas, and 
papayas are already grown in Ghana, 
but not as yet on estate scale for can- 
ning and juicing and for shipment of 
fresh fruit to Europe. There appears 10 
be some potential for growing rubber in 
southwest Ghana, where a few small 
estates have existed since World War 
HI. 


In the industrial field, potentially 
profitable projects exist in the manu- 
facture of cement, based on imported 
clinker or possibly on local limestone— 
all cement is presently imported, some 
400,000 tons in 1959; manufacture of 
fertilizers, glass bottles and panes, 
automobile and truck tires, ceramics, 
ice, margarine (using local palm oil), 
leather and rubber shoes, jute bags— 
made of imported jute fibre or possibly 
substitute fibres such as kenaf or ramie 
which might be grown in Ghana—pen- 
cils, paint brushes, pressed board (from 
wood chips and sawdust), pulp and pa- 
per, detergents, plastic utility and 
household goods. 
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Members of Trade Mission 
To West Africa 


Bernard Blankenheimer, Chief 
African Section, Near Eastern and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Mission Director; 

E. Kennedy Langstaff, assistant 
vice president of Transoceanic 
AOFC, Ltd., New York City; 

George C. Sevelle, president, Se- 
velle Enterprises, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 

Alfred Teshen, export manager, 
Metal Carbides Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Gibson Electric Company, Del- 
mont, Pa., and Reznor Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mercer, Pa.; 

Frank L. Gilbert, formerly mer- 
chandise manager, Frederick & 
Nelson, subsidiary of Marshall Field 
& Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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SIERRA LEONE 


Sierra Leone is at present a depend- 
ency of the United Kingdom; however, 
it is moving rapidly toward independ- 
ence which, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers, will be attained in 1961 with 
the consent of Britain. Despite the high 
comparative rate of literacy in the area, 
Sierra Leone has not moved ahead eco- 
nomically as fast as its wealthier and 
larger sister British West African states. 


Trade Possibilities Opening 


Trade with the United States has been 
restricted heretofore because of cur- 
rency restrictions and a customs tariff 
extending preference to British Com- 
monwealth goods. The customs tariff 
preference will remain but the barrier 
of dollar import curbs now has removed. 
U.S. traders and investors, therefore, 
should find it more rewarding to focus 
greater attention on this emergent 
state. 


The trade of Sierra Leone is con- 
trolled to a great degree by large Eu- 
ropean companies, none of which have 
home offices in Sierra Leone. Having de- 
veloped a steady trade for their estab- 
lished brands, these firms do not feel 
compelled to develop new brands, such 
as U.S. products. 

Those wishing to export to Sierra 
Leone should be aware of the difference 
in local taste in packaging and display. 
A certain amount of adaption may be 
necessary if a good market is sought. 
Consumers in Sierra Leone are conserv- 
ative and inclined to stay with a brand 
with which they are familiar rather 
than shop around for a possibly better 
product. In entering the Sierra Leone 
market for the first time, U.S. com- 
panies should allow for a slow start with 
gradual improvement as their brands 
become known and accepted. 


Opportunities for the sale of heavy 


equipment in Sierra Leone are-et pres- 
ent limited. All road building-is handled 
by the Public Works Department of the 
Government which shows a marked 
preference for U.K. equipment. Opportu- 
nities exist, however, for the sale of 
some U.S. construction machinery and 
equipment (such as concrete block- 
making machinery), and machinery 
used in open-pit mining activities. Smal 
equipment for washing and screening 
diamond bearing gravel should do well. 

The following construction projects, 
which may be of interest to U.S. con- 
tractors, are contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment in the near future: Guma Val- 
ley Dam; new air terminal for Free- 
town’s airport at Lungi; a school re- 
modeling and construction program; and 
construction of a new Government of- 
fice block and a new general post office. 


U.S. manufacturers of school and hos- 
pital equipment should find a small but 
open market in Sierra Leone. 

The Government of Sierra Leone has 
recently reaffirmed its intention to pre- 
tect the interests of persons investing 
capital in Sierra Leone. 

There is some potential for invest- 
ment in small businesses, particularly 
in the service line. A dry-cleaning plant, 
restaurant, laundry, frozen food locker 
plant, shoe repair shops are all needed 
in Freetown not to mention the towns 
in the interior. 

The largest single investment oppor- 
tunity in Sierra Leone at present is in 
the Tonkolili mining development. The 
British company having the concession 
requires funds in the amount of £25 
million ($70.5 million) and is presently 
engaged in the formation of a consor- 
tium of European interests. 

The problems which beset the invesior 
in Sierra Leone cannot be overlooked. 
The Mission was of the opinion, how- 
ever, that with sufficient foresight and 
time, projects may be found which 
should prove mutually profitable and 
which may lead to additional opportu- 
nities. 


GUINEA 


The Mission had a number of meet- 
ings with officials of the Guinea Gov- 
ernment including a meeting with the 
President in Conakry on February 29, 
at which time Ambassador Morrew 
presented to the President a_ draft 
Treaty of Amity and Economic Rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Guinea as the starting point for future 
negotiations. Other meetings included 
one with the Minister of Genera! Econ- 
omy and the senior members of his siaff 
and two separate meetings with the 
senior officials of the Directorate of 
Foreign Commerce and the State For- 
eign Trading Agency. 

The Republic of Guinea—formerly a 
component territory of French West 
Africa—gained its independence by vir- 
tue of its negative vote in the French 
constitutional referendum of Sepiembe: 
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28, 1958. Unlike the other territories 
of the Federation, Guinea chose inde- 
pendence rather than join the then pro- 
posed French Community. 

The economy of the country is pri- 
marily agricultural—principal cash crops 
being coffee, bananas, and pineapples. 
Iron, diamonds, and bauxite deposits 
are commercially exploited. Additional 
rich deposits of iron ore, bauxite, and 
other minerals are known to exist but 
further surveys will be required to de- 
termine their economic potential. 


Government Has Interest in Trade 


Since its independence, Guinea’s for- 
eign trade has become increasingly 
state-controlled. A number of govern- 
ment-to-government barter agreements 
have been concluded with Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. Trade with the United 
States is negligible and, in the past, has 
been limited to relatively small Guinean 
exports of coffee and imports from the 
United States of agricultural and con- 
struction equipment. The Mission felt 
that opportunities for continuing for- 
eign trade through private enterprise 
channels still exist, though U.S. traders 
must be prepared to deal with the 
Guinean state trading agency and to 
accept varying degrees of Government 
control over their trade with private 
companies in Guinea. As development of 
the country’s resources proceeds, Gui- 
nea’s earning capacity should expand, 
creating greater opportunities for trade 
with the United States. 


Profitable Investments Possible 


The Government of Guinea has pub- 
licly announced its desire to encourage 
private foreign investment from various 
sources, including the United States. 
Legislation relating to private foreign 
investments, however, is still in the 
process of formulation by the Guinean 
Government. While U.S. private invest- 
ment experience in Guinea is limited in 
scope, a large investment has been 
made by a U.S. company in Fria alumina 
project, initiated prior to independence. 
The Mission believed it significant for 
future potential U.S. investors that the 
present Guinean Government has wel- 
comed the project and encouraged its 
development. 

The Fria alumina project, Fria Com- 
pagnie Internationale pour la Produc- 
tion de L’Alumine, involves strip min- 
ing of bauxite and processing it into 
alumina in one of the most modern 
alumina plants in the world with an in- 
vestment of approximately $140 million. 
Fria is owned by an international con- 
sortium of major private aluminum 
manufacturers: U.S., French, Swiss, 
British, and German. The largest share- 
holder is the U. S. firm, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 

Industrially, apart from the Fria 
alumina industry, the country is little 
developed. There are a few light trans- 
forming and fabricating industries con- 
centrated in the Conakry region, but 
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their economic importance is not great. 
There is scope for further light indus- 
try development, however, and the coun- 
try has abundant hydroelectric potential 
from numerous rivers, 

The new Government of Guinea has 
pursued a policy of state control as an 
essential feature of its economic philos- 
ophy. In the 18 months since independ- 
ence, this philosophy has [ed to the 
creation of a State Foreign Trade 
Agency (Comptoir Guineen du Com- 
merce Exterieur) which enters directly 
into foreign trade operations in addition 
to being responsible for licensing im- 
ports and exports. 


New Monetary System Effected 


A new monetary system was pro- 
claimed by the President, on March Ist, 
while the Mission was still in Conakry. 
This new~ system separates, Guinea 
almost completely from the Franc Zone, 
to which it formerly adhered. The CFA 
franc current throughout former French 
West Africa was replaced by a new unit, 
the Guinea franc. Backing for the new 
currency now is about 10 billion CFA 
francs (245 CFA francs=US$1). Other 
foreign exchange will become available 
during the year, principally dollars and 
sterling, but the amount cannot now be 
predicted. Possibilities, therefore, of 
trading relations with the dollar area 
are somewhat unpredictable, at least 
for the next several months. 


In order to offset the lack of foreign 
exchange and the fact that prices of 
Guinean exports products tended to be 
higher than world market prices, Gui- 
nea has entererd into a number of 
barter trade agreements. Such agree- 
ments are now in force with the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland. While it is im- 
possible to determine how much trade 
has been diverted to Eastern Europe 
since September 1959, it has been reli- 
ably estimated that this region now 
participates in about 65 percent of Gui- 
nea’s total trade, with a corresponding 
decrease in trade with the Franc Zone. 


Principal exports from Guinea in.1959 
were, in order of importance (dollar 
equivalent): Coffee, $10.2 million; dia- 
monds, mostly industrial, $10 million; 
bananas, $5.53 million; palm nuts, $3.7 
million; and pineapples, $2.05 million. 

Principal imports were machinery, 
automotive vehicles and parts, textiles, 
sugar, and electrical apparatus. 

Since independence, Guinea has re- 
ceived two major credits. One was an 
unrestricted loan from _ neighboring 
Ghana of 10 million pounds sterling. 
The other was a credit equivalent to 
$35 million from the U.S.S.R., the use of 
which is restricted to a listed group of 
development projects which have been 
agreed upon between the two countries. 

Guinea’s rich mineral resources offer 
the most immediate attraction to over- 
sea investors. Other investment oppor- 
tunities may exist in the processing of 











agricultural produce, including citrus 
fruits, and forest resources. 

A Treaty of Amity and Economic Re- 
lations, as well as an Investment Guar- 
antee Agreement, have been proposed to 
the Government of Guinea by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The Mis- 
sion felt that conclusion of such treaties 
between the two Governments would 
constitute, for potential U.S. investors, 
a concrete demonstration of the Guinean 
Government’s desire to attract further 
private U.S. capital. 

Specific trade and investment oppor- 
tunities reported by the Mission follow. 
World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, 
if available on firms mentioned, are in- 
dicated by date of issuance. A descrip- 
tion of WTD reports and how to obtain 
them is given in the regular World 
Trade Leads department. 


Export Opportunities 
Ghana 


Automotive Equipment — Accessories 
and spare parts, J. J. F. Welbeck, J. 
Jabeck & Sons, P.O. Box 405, Accra. 
WTD 1/20/56. 

Building Materials—Materials wanted 
by importer-wholesaler-retailer. Ntim 
Bros, Trading Co. P.O. Box 1018 
Kumasi. 

Canes—Walking type. Joseph Rott- 
man Oteng, P.O. Box 2184, Accra. 

Drugs—aAntibiotics, vitamin food sup- 
plements, and patent medicines. S. A. 
Mensah & Co. (general merchants, arms 
and ammunitions dealers) P.O. Box 
1365, Accra. 

Drugs of general nature, for simple 
relief. Joseph Rottman Oteng, P.O. Box 
2184, Accra. 

Foodstuffs—Rice, tinned meat, sugar, 
and other provisions, for direct import 
from U.S. producers. Wholesaler-dealer, 
also handles soft and hard drinks. 
Baoteng & Darko, P.O. Box 1577, Ku- 
masi. 

General merchandise firm prefers to 
import direct. Moses Adu & Bros., P.O. 
Box 853, Kumasi. 

Rice, sugar, soap, and other pfovi- 
sions, to be imported by general mer- 
chandiser. J. K. Opare, Overseas Trad- 
ing Stores, P.O. Box 366, Kumasi. 

Floor Covering—Linoleum. J. K. Opare 
(see previous listing). 

General Merchandise—Clothing, used; 
car and truck seat covers, used; leather 
cloth for upholstery, cotton cords, fish- 
ing nets, and nylon twines. J. K. Opare 
(see previous listing). 

Domestic consumer goods wanted for 
direct import. Moses Adu and Bros., 
P.O. Box 853, Kumasi. 

Hand Tools—Especially dies, punches, 
and tools for air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration machinery. Mr. Mante, Lemant 
& Co., P.O. Box 288, Accra. 

Hardware—Imports of all kinds. Im- 
porter-wholesaler-retailer; also handles 
enamelware and building materials. 
Ntim Bros, Trading Co., P.O. Box 1018, 
Kumasi. 
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Industrial Machinery—Sewing ma- 
chinery, chiefly reconditioned machines 
for heavy work in leather and rubber- 


ized cloth, and reconditioned riveting - 


and cutting machines for fiber bolls 
needed by manufacturer of traveling 
bags and women’s handbags. John 
Akuffo, Jeakufos Leather Works, P.O. 
Box 1580, Accra. 


Sewing machinery. J. T. Khub-Chan- 
dani, Glamour Garment Factory, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1060, Accra. WTD 11/26/48. 

Shoe machinery, simple machines for 
stitching, finishing, and sole-pressing, to 
increase output for local market. Needs 
credit for 1-year. Asamoa Bros. Shoe 
Industry, P.O. Box 19, Nkawkaw. 


Looms for weaving handspun cotton 
and silk, relatively simple machinery, 
mechanically operated or possibly auto- 
matic to increase production and reduce 
costs for 16 weavers who sell their out- 
put locally. R. K. Dagadu, Kpedze Co- 
operative Weavers Society, P.O. Box 41, 
Kpedze, Volta Region. 

Textile machinery for making narrow 
fabrics, small ware looms 4 in 1, Jac- 
quard looms, and knitting machinery. 
A. E, Asare, P.O. Box 16, Nsawam. 


Jewelry—Beads, fancy, similar to 
those manufactured by leading contin- 
ental European firms. Also seed beads 
needed by firm operating in the fishing 
industry. J. J. F. Welback, J. Jabeck & 
Sons, P.O. Box 405, Accra. WTD 
1/20/56. 


Marine Equipment, Supplies—Fishing 
boats, J. J. F. Welbeck, J. Jabeck & 
Sons, (see previous listing). WTD 
1/20/56. 

Fishing materials, including nets, 
hooks, etc. J. K. Opare, Overseas Trad- 
ing Stores, P.O. Box 366, Kumasi. 


Plastic Products—Plastic hollowares. 
J. K. Opare (see previous listing). 


Plastic items for household use; toys. 
S. A. Mensah & Co., P.O. Box 1365, 
Accra, 


Plastic line. Gohfield K. Addo & Co., 
P.O. Box 314, Accra. 

Textiles—Cloth imports. Joseph Ae- 
quaie, P.O. Box 1097, Accra. 

Textiles and yarn. Firm wants to im- 
port yarn for use with machinery to be 
acquired for textile manufacturing; 
also wants to import rayon and spun 
silk. A. E. Asare, P.O. Box 16, Nsawam, 

Textile piece goods for direct import. 
Moses Adu .& Bros., P.O. Box 853, 
Kumasi. 

Wearing Apparel—Clothing imports. 
Firm. wants to change its line from 
hardware and food. Mr. Mante, Lamant 
& Co., P.O. Box 288, Accra. 

Ready-to-wear for men, women, and 
children. J. T. Khub-Chandani, Glamour 
Garment Factory, Ltd., P.O. Box 1060, 
Accra. WTD 11/26/48. 

Second hand goods (cotton, wool, 
trousers, shirts, etc.). K. Amofah, P.O. 
Box 54, Agena Swedru. 

Toys, Games—Toys, rubber and plas- 
tic. Mensah & Co., P.O. Box 1365, Accra, 
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Guinea 


Tin Cans—Packer of fruit juices and 
sliced fruits, mainly pineapple, wants to 
resume importing of preshaped cans dis- 
continued because of exchange shortage 
in 1951. Packing output 3,000 tons; ca- 
pacity 20,000 tons. Quality needed is 
charcoal, with special tinning but no 
varnish inside. Prices requested on qual- 
ity used to pack orange juice and grape- 
fruit. Mr. Cruellas. C.O.P.R.0.A., P.O. 
Box 622, Conakry, Guinea. 


Liberia 


Building Materials—For prefabricated 
houses. Mr. Von Windheim, Jos. Hanson 
& Sons, Water St., Monrovia. 


Electronics—Electronic equipment. 
Importer of electrical supplies and 
motorcars wants to contact U.S. sup- 
pliers. Mr. Von Windheim, Jos. Hanson 
& Sons (see previous listing). 


Foodstuffs—Rice. Importer-retailer of 
finished clothing wants to import rice 
from US. if credit available. J. L. York 
& Sons, P.O. Box 73, Monrovia. WTD 
9/13/57. 


General Merchandise — Importer-ex- 
porter who has not yet purchased U'S. 
goods wants to establish connections 
for general merchandise, textiles, and 
shoes. Interested in rayon, denim, khaki, 
printed dress material, tropical suit- 
ings. Masry Bros., P.O. Box 351, Mon- 
rovia. WTD 11/3/59. 


Jewelry—Handmade jewelry. Special- 
ist in gold and silver jewelry wants to 
contact U.S. manufacturer of special 
tools for “goldsmith” trade. Joseph W. 
Bailey, South Beach, Monrovia. 


Machinery, Equipment—Farm ma- 
chinery, small, powered. Mr. Von Wind- 
heim, Jos. Hanson & Sons., Water St., 
Monrovia. 


Ice plant. Firm wants to build ice- 
making plant capable of producing 50 
tons of block ice daily. Would require 
water filtering system. Requests prices, 
specifications, operation, etc. Cecil A. 
Burrowes, Youris Coffee Co., Bushrod 
Island, Monrovia. 


Machinery and materials. Official and 
business leader wants to import window- 
type air conditioners, agricultural and 
sawmill machinery, vacuum packing 
and cement packing machiney, cheese- 
cloth, and roofing and weatherproofing 
materials. Also interested in establish- 
ing super food market center. Cecil A. 
Burrowes, Chief, Bureau of Standards, 
Dept. of Agriculture & Commerce; 
President, Liberian National Business- 
men’s Association, United Nations Drive, 
Bushrod Island, Monrovia. 


Wearing Apparel—Clothing and ac- 
cessories. Established firm wants to 
broaden lines; now handles children’s, 
men’s, and women’s goods; also sells 
food, beer, and whiskey. Needs credit. 
Fredericks & Sons, P.O. Box 63, Water- 
side, Monrovia. WTD 6/29/43. 
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Sierra Leone 


Air-Conditioning, Refrigeration Equip- 
ment—Interested in both types of house- 
hold machines. Mustapha Hassan & 
Sons, Ltd., 7 East St., Freetown. 


Bakery Machinery—Old firm wants 
baking ovens, flour dough-mixing ma- 
chines. Employs 12 people. J. B. Whit- 
field, Wittie’s Wonder Bakery, 24 Race 
Course Rd., P.O. Box 299, Freetown. 


Building Material—Will present speci- 
fications for materials and equipment 
for low-cost housing and schools. Needs 
concrete blockmaking machinery, pre- 
fabricated roofs, and ceilings. Otto E, 
Sondergaard, Dan-Anglo Construction, 
Woodlands, Congo Cross, Freetown. 


Building material and concrete block- 
making machinery. Contractor wants 
data. M. Y. Cole) MY & MC, 7 Grand 
St., Freetown. 

Contractor wants all types of mate- 
rials including steel rods, wire mesh, 
paint, all sizes of nails, wall and hard 
board, cement and tools for rock crush- 
ing and handling. C. S. Pratt and E. A, 
George, Pratt & Johnson, 22 Oxford St, 
Freetown. 

Foodstuffs—Flour. Bakery wants to 
import up to 1,000 bags, 140 lb. each, 
J. B. Whitfield, Wittie’s Wonder Bakery, 
24 Race Course Rd., P.O. Box 299, Free- 
town. 

General Merchandise—Dry goods and 
general merchandise. Stores organiza- 
tion wants to import U.S. textiles, in- 
cluding piece goods and fancy goods, 
and men’s and women’s wear. Messrs, 
H. Hashim & Samih Halloway, Dunia 
Stores, (partnership) 22 Westmoreland 
St., Freetown. 

Interested in purchasing U.S. general 
merchandise. Sales up to $3 million an- 
nually. G. K, Chanrai, J. T. Chanrai & 
Co., Ltd., 25 Kissy St., Freetown. 

Wants dry goods, piece goods, and 
ready-to-wear for men and women. Mrs, 
B. V. Short, Beaty’s Stores, 23 Welling- 
ton St., P.O. Box 331, Freetown. 

Firm wants to import for West 
African market general textiles, piece 
goods, and tents, motorcars, trucks, 
jeeps, motorcycles and bicycles, scoot- 
ers, tires, and tubes. Also radios, cooks 
ers and refrigerators, kerosene and elec. 
tric, air conditioners, household, bath- 
room, and kitchen furniture, household 
fixtures and fittings, office equipment, 
watches, toys, games, novelties, and 
fancy goods. Men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s ready-to-wear. A. Musa & Bros., 
10 Rawdon St., Freetown. 

Hardware—General merchandise im- 
porter who also sells hardware and 
medicine wants to buy about $75,000 
hardware in first year. Joseph Bahsoon, 
Allie Bahsoon & Sons, 5 Kissy St., Free- 
town. 

Machinery, Equipment — Compressed 
air tools and pumping equipment. Hon. 
Aiah Alpha Mani (M.P.), 94 Kainkordu 
Rd., Koidu Town, Kano. 

Power tools. Wants equipment for 
crushing rock. into smaller sizes for 
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contractors and for sand-loading. Now 
using hand labor devices and mechani- 
cal equipment to produce about 20 cu. 
yd. daily. Also wants to buy steel rods, 
wire mesh, paint, all sizes of nails, hard 
and wall board, and all types of build- 
ing material. C. S. Pratt and E. A. 
George, Pratt & Johnson, 22 Oxford St., 
Freetown. 

Wearing Apparel—Ready-to-wear for 
men, women and children; cosmetics. 
Small volume. V. O. Johnson & Daugh- 
ters, 27 Percival St., Freetown, 


import Opportunities 
Ghana 


Handicrafts—Native, such as cane 
chairs, baskets, tables, etc., K. Amofah, 
P.O. Box 54, Agena Swedru. 


Handmade wood and ivory goods. J. 
J. F. Welbeck & Sons, P.O. Box 405, 
Accra. WTD 1/20/56. 


Liberia 


Handicrafts—Handmade articles of 
wood, ivory, or horn carvings. Cecil A. 
Burrowes, Chief, Bureau of Standards, 
Dept. Agriculture & Commerce, United 
Nations Drive, Bushrod Island, Mon- 
rovia. 


Sierra Leone 


Foodstuffs—Local produce and bees- 
wax. Mrs. M. C. Lewis, 54 Bathurst St., 
Freetown. 


Coffee, ginger, beeswax, and piassava. 
Would like to export direct to US., 
rather than through agent. C.M.A. & 
D. B. Thompson, P.O. Box 260, Free- 
town. 

Coffee. Can supply up to 700 tons an- 
nually. Messrs. H. Hashim & Samih 
Halloway, Dunia Stores, 22 Westmore- 
land St., Freetown. 

Ginger. A. E. Olu Williams & Son, 12 
Percival St., Freetown. 

Peppers. Plantation owner can pro- 
vide up to 100 tons of good quality 
“chilies” annually. C. B. Rogers-Wright, 
Shekpendeh, 6 Percival St., Freetown. 


Agency Opportunities 
Ghana 


Automotive Equipment—Truck and 
bus parts. Samuel Bamfo Ameyaw, 
United Star Agencies, P.O. Box 402, 
Accra. 

Building Materials—Roofing and 
waterproofing material. Present repre- 
sentative of large U.S. firms wants ‘ex- 
clusive representation. L. Faivre-Pierret, 
C. F. A, O., P.O. Box 70, Accra, WTD 
4/3/56. 

Drugs—Miultivitamins. Exclusive rep- 
resentative. Nu A. Vanderpurse, Euijian 
Corp., International, P.O. Box 1291, 
Accra. 


Electronics — Radio and_ television 


equipment. Organization with headquar- 
ters in Paris wants to represent U.S. 
firms on exclusive basis. L. Faivre-Pier- 
ret, C. F. A. -O., P.O. Box 70, Accra. 
WTD 4/3/56. 
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Foodstuffs—Wheat flour, tinned meat, 
fish, and milk. Manufacturer’s agent. 
Samuel Bamfo Ameyaw, United Star 
Agencies, P.O. Box 402, Accra. 

Tools—Hand tools, dies and cutters. 
Commission agent or exclusive repre- 
sentation. E. A. Abimbola, P.O. Box 
2486, Accra. 

Plastic Products—Wanted by Samuel 
Bamfo Ameyaw, United Star Agencies, 
P.O. Box 402, Accra. 

Steel Products—Steel windows. Com- 
mission agent or exclusive representa- 
tive. E. M. Abimbola, P.O. Box 2486, 
Accra. 

Steel windows and _ steel storage 
equipment. L. Faivre-Pierret, C. F. A. 
O., P.O. Box 70, Accra. WTD 4/3/56. 

Steel furniture, second hand. Firm 
wants exclusive representation. Nu A. 
Vanderpuise, Euijian Corp., Interna- 
tional, P.O. Box 1291, Accra. 

Wearing Apparel—Ladies’ fancy goods. 
On commission or exclusive basis as 
agents wants to sell ladies’ sandals and 
handbags. W. I. Nyohoh, P.O. Box 2598, 
Accra. 


Guinea 


Building Materials, Equipment—Build- 
ing materials and concrete block ma- 
chinery. Cement agent wants agency 
for full lines of building materials and 
machinery to make blocks. Now imports 
cement on own account and active on 
commission basis. Etablissements J. S. 
Tombros, P.O. Box 124, Conakry. 


Liberia 


Foodstuffs—Rice. Wants to represent 
any U.S. firm, particularly rice exporter, 
other products. Mrs. Albert Gemayel, 
P.O. Box 201, Monrovia. 

Machinery, Equipment — Machines, 
heavy equipment. Representative of U.S. 
manufacturer seeks exclusive agency for 
heavy equipment, autos and _ trucks, 
welding equipment, chain saws, etc. 
Saleeby Bros., Mechlin & Water Sts., 
Monrovia. WTD 6/4/59. 


Sierra Leone 


Electrical Appliances, Electronics—~ 
Radios, refrigerators. Store group wants 
to act as agent for U.S. manufacturers. 
Messrs. H. Hashim & Samih Halloway, 
Dunia Stores, 22 Westmoreland St., 
Freetown. 

Fuel—Gasoline. Wants to become 
agent of U.S. petrol companies. A. Musa 
& Bros., 10 Rawdon St., Freetown. 


Investment Opportunities 
Ghana 


Arms, Ammunition—Importers and 
dealers in arms and ammunition pro- 
poses joint venture with U.S. manufac- 
turer or exporter to expand local sales. 
Kwabena Ofori & Co., P.O. Box 454, 
Accra. WTD 6/24/36. 

Chemicals—Importing firm proposes 
joint venture in plant to manufacture 
soap and to tan leather. Overseas Trad- 
ing Stores, P.O. Box 366, Kumasi. 





Construction—Franchises and techni- 
cal assistance sought for bathroom fix- 
tures, sinks, copper and steel pipe, etc. 
Company imports plumbing equipment 
and material and furnishes plumbing, 
septic tank, and sewer services to resi- 
dences and commercial establishments. 
Tamakles & Gardener Co., Tunisia 
House, Kwame Nkrumah Ave., Accra. 


*Finance—Finance and Development 
company proposes joint venture with 
U.S. capital to engage in finance and in- 
vestment in Ghana. Ghana-American 
Enterprises, Ltd., P.O. Box 304, Accra. 


Foodstuffs—Joint venture with US. 
capital and technical assistance sought 
for development of 4-sq. mile tract, re- 
portedly suitable for coffee, cocoa, fruit, 
and poultry. Owners now operate gen- 
eral merchandising business. Oferi & 
Sons, P.O. Box 73, Accra. 


Trading company proposes joint ven- 
ture to grow and process ginger root 
for export to United States. Also seeks 
agency for flour and rice. Miawani Trad- 
ing Co. P.O. Box 304, Accra. WTD 
9/10/59. 


U.S. partnership or capital partici- 
pation sought to establish egg business. 
Company has $11,000 invested in poultry 
farm in Accra. Kleenegg Farm, c/o 
Ghana Technical Trading Co., P.O. Box 
3439, Accra. 


Lumber—Wholesaler in building 
materials asks joint venture for opera- 
tion of timber concession for export to 
United States. Now operates 6 large 
trucks to haul logs from Kumasi to 
port of Takoradi and bring back own 
imports. Also manufactures concrete 
building blocks. Seeks agencies for U.S. 
water purifier and kerosene. J. A. Ad- 
dison & Co., P.O. Box 343, Guggisberg 
Road, Kumasi. 

Merchandising—General merchandise 
firm wants U.S. capital particpation for 
joint venture to expand business. Seeks 
U.S. investor with know-how in modern 
management techniques. Imports and 
distributes provisions, automotive ac- 
cessories and parts, fishing equipment, 
and haberdashery, exports cassava, 
chillies, other local products. Askorent 
Stores, Ltd., P.O. Box 2223, Accra. WTD 
2/27/56. 

Minerals—Negotiator seeks U.S. .par- 
ticipation for development of various 
mining concessions in Ghana, including 
gold mines, commercial deposists of 
iron, manganese, chromite, columbite, 
titanium, and bauxite, as well as gem 
and industrial diamond mines. E. K. 
Adjei, P.O. Box 710, Accra. 

Building materials firm wants finan- 
cial and technical assistance on a 50-50 
basis to operate stone quarry, crush 
rocks for gravel, and manufacture con- 
crete building blocks. Operation ex- 
pected to require $70,000 capital, in- 
cluding equipment. James Mensa-Bonsu, 
P.O. Box 2984, Kumasi. 

Periodicals—Publisher of Trade Mag- 
azine, with 2,000 circulation, wants fi- 
nancial participation to further devel- 
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opment magazine. Ghana & Foreign 
Publishing Co., P.O. Box 523, Accra. 

Photography—U:S. financial particpa- 
tion sought in joint venture to expand 
photographic business; also seeks agency 
for surveying and drafting instruments. 
Sells photographic, survey, and draft- 
ing material and operates film develop- 
ing service. Foto-Andis Services, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 304, Accra, 


Printing—Printing firm seeks US. 
financial participation through supply 
of printing presses to expand business. 
Modern Printing Press, P.O. Box 2046, 
Kumasi. 

Textiles—General merchandise firm 
proposes joint venture with U.S. firm to 
establish business in ready-to-wear ap- 
parel for men, women, and children. 
Also interested in importing rubberized 
cloth and plastics. Appenteng Mensah & 
Co., P.O. Box 2274, Carnarvon Ave., 
Accra. 


Liberia 


Cosmetics—Capital and supplier 
credits to put pilot plant for cosmetics 
and medicinals into full production. Now 
makes antiseptic, astringent lotion, and 
hair pomade. Investment of $25,000 de- 
sired, representing 25% interest in cor- 
poration, with equivalent share of man- 

ement responsibility, equity, and pro- 

s. Copy of prospectus available on 
loan from Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Allied Chemical Industries, P.O. 
Box 176, Monrovia. WTD 3/20/53. 

Flowers—A leading florist with 25- 
acre flower farm near Monrovia wishes 
to form joint venture corporation for 
import, export, and sale of flowers. 
Seeks technical assistance from U.S. 
horticulturist to promote flower grow- 
ing and financial assistance up to $15,- 
000. Marco Floral Creation, P.O. Box 
202, Monrovia. WTD 8/6/58. 

Foodstuffs—Food cooperative seeks 
financial and technical assistance to 
develop processing plant for pineapple, 
orange, and grapefruit juice, coffee, and 
palm nuts for export. Food Processing 
Coop., Liberia, c/o DAC, Monrovia. 

Joint .venture for establishment of 
pulpery to make soluble coffee for ex- 
port. Capital required estimated. at 
$100,000. Copy of detailed proposal 
available on. loan from Trade Develop- 
ment .Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. C. A. Burrowes, 
c/o Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Agriculture & Commerce, Monrovia. 

Lumber—Timber firm proposes joint 
venture or financial assistance to pur- 
chase trucks and tractors to increase 
logging operations from 300,000 to 600,- 
000 bd. ft. Present monthly sales re- 
portedly about $30,000 (4% in ironwood 
logs for export to Europe, % softwoods 
for local consumption). Has three forest 
concessions of 5,000, 30,000, and 40,000 
acres. Additional details available from 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
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Language no Barrier to U.S. 
Businessmen In India 


U.S. businessman doing business in 
India are not handicapped by a lan- 
guage barrier. English is the official 
language of India, and most Govern- 
ment officials and businessmen there 
speak and write English fluently. Some 
are graduates, or hold advanced de- 
grees, from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, New York University, 
or other colleges and universities in 


the United States, as well as in the 
United Kingdom. 


The six-member U.S. Trade Mission 
to Bombay and Western India, Jan- 
uary 4-March 5, had discussions with 
4,000 Indian businessmen. It was not 
necessary at any time during the tour 
to hire an interpreter, according to 
Mission Member James McNally, As- 
sistant Director, Office of Business 
Economics, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. At one meeting at Bhopal, at- 
tended by farmers as well as business- 
men, the local language supplemented 
English. 
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Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Lib- 
erian Industry of Forestry Co., P.O. 
Box 237, Monrovia. 


Sierra Leone 


Agriculture—Financial and technical 
assistance sought for development of 
800-acre plantation, 140 miles from 
Freetown by sea at Bonthe, Sherbro, 
consisting of fruit trees, oil palm trees, 
coffee, cocoa, piasava, coconut, bananas, 
and rice, formerly cultivated by family. 
Seeks U.S. investor with agricultural 
know-how. Mrs. Agnes E, Wilson, 35 
Percival St., Freetown. 


Plantation owner wants financial and 
technical assistance to establish new 
farm to grow rice and raise pigs and 
poultry. Estimates cost (land-lease, ani- 
mals, seed, equipment) at about $28,000 
of which local investor would contribute 
up to $20,000. I. E. Davis, 81 Regent 
Rd., Freetown. 


Furniture—Construction and furni- 
ture firm seeks joint venture for manu- 
facture of furniture and millwork. US. 
partner to contribute woodworking ma- 
chinery, equipment, and technical assist- 
ance. C. M. A. and D. B. Thompson, 33 
Sanders St., Freetown. 


Construction — Merchandising and 
shipping firm proposes joint venture for 
construction of office and other build- 
ings. Yanni, Rawlinson & Co., Ltd., P.O. 
Box 134, Freetown. WTD 1/24/50. 

Textiles—Merchant seeks U.S. part- 
ner to expand importing and retailing 
of piece goods, readymade clothing, and 
fancy goods and obtaining representa- 
tion for such articles. V. O. Johnson & 
Daughters, 27 Percival St., Freetown. 





Chile’s 1960 dried prune pack is esti- 
mated at 5,400 short tons by the Chilean 
Prune Growers Association (Asprocica), 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

The decrease of 400 tons from the 
large 1959 pack is attributed to drought 
and wind, as well as the relatively high 
prices prevailing for the fresh fruit. 


U.S. Copper... 


(Continued from page 2) 
pressed the view that such control is 
superfluous and burdensome. 

The exporters also complained that 
the industrial nations of Europe refuse 
to permit exportation of scrap although 
they are permitted to acquire scrap 
from this country. 

Representatives said that some seg- 
ments of the industry, including wire 
and cable producers, could broaden 
their markets in Latin America if ade- 
quate Government-backed export credit 
arrangements were available. 

Spokesmen for the fabricated copper 
and brass segments of the industry said 
the rising tide of imports into the 
United States constitutes their princi- 
pal problem. The difference between 


production costs in the United States 
and those in other countries are re- 
sponsible for this difficulty, they said, 
and they suggested the United States 
give some thought to imposing import 
controls. 

The Department’s Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce and Business and Defense 


.Services Administration are cooperat- 


ing in the weekly meetings, which are 
part of the Government’s intensive ex- 
port drive. 

In opening the May 10 conference, 
Philip A. Ray, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, stressed that efforts are being 
made to encourage concerns that hither- 
to have confined their operations to 
the domestic market to enter the for- 
eign trade field. 


Bradley Fisk, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, 
told of the Government’s constant ef- 
forts to reduce trade restrictions im- 
posed by other Governments. 

A conference with railway equip- 
ment industry representatives will be 
held on May 17. 
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Plant Sites Available in Germany; 


Opportunities to License, Invest 


Proposals from seven German firms offer favorable possibilities 
for private U.S. investment. These proposals include licensing agree- 
ments for expansion and diversification of current production activities, 
reciprocal licensing arrangements, and availability of plant sites for 


industrial development. 


Direct correspondence at addresses given is invited. Supplemental 
data on several of the firms are available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


@ Turbo-Werk Fritz Hammelrath, 44 
Hospeltstrasse, Koeln-Ehrenfeld, manu- 
facturer of flow meters and regulating 
valves for gases and fluids, wishes to 
augment its activities to include the 
manufacture under license of a U.S. line 
of volumetric flow meters for sale 
throughout German and other countries. 
The firm primarily is interested in volu- 
metric flow meters for the chemical in- 
dustry which afford special resistant 
material and construction. The firm is 
not interested in common volumetric 
water meters for domestic use. 


Turbo-Werk produces all kinds of flow 
meters for gases and liquids, especially 
for chemical works, but only for flow 
indicating and recording in units per 
hour or minute, not for volumetric 
measurements. The firm therefore would 
like to expand its activities to include 
these instruments. Present production 
of flow meters in Germany is not suffi- 
cient to meet demand, according to the 
firm. Adequate space and sufficient cap- 
ital reportedly are available for ex- 
panded operations. The U.S. licensor is 
offered royalty payments on all instru- 
ments manufactured. 

@ Association with a U.S. company 
for the manufacture under license of 
heavy machinery, particularly for the 
steel industry, and continuous handling 
and conveying equipment of all types 
employing up-to-date techniques, for dis- 
tribution throughout West Germany and 
the Common Market countries, is de- 
sired by Pintsch Banag Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Wetzlarerstrasse, Butzbach, 
Hesse. The firm states it is prepared to 
furnish technical know-how for the man- 
ufacture under license of vibrating 
screens, coke oven machinery, and steel- 
works cranes. 


Pintsch Banag, said to be among the 
world’s leaders for several decades in 
the design and construction of iron and 
steel works, coke plant machinery and 
handling equipment, and gas production 
and treatment, as well as in the engi- 
neering and building of chemical plants, 
also seeks association with U.S. firms 
in the chemical processing industries 
interested in adopting the Pintsch Banag 
processes for natural gas, hydrogen, 
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nitric acid, and vegetable oils and fats. 

The firm reportedly maintains a staff 
of 6,000 specialist engineers and skilled 
workers. 

e A license for the manufacture of 
machines or machine parts in Germany 
is sought by Hermann Hilmer, Inh. E. 
Aust & Sohn, 83 Annenstrasse, Witten/R. 

The firm operates a factory producing 
and exporting machine tools, especially 
grinding machines for the iron and 
metal industry. A welding plant and 
modern grinding disc factory with cham- 
ber furnaces for production of grinding 
discs with ceramic, bakelite, and shellac 
bindings also are operated by the firm. 
Industrial enterprises, quarries, and 
marble processing plants reportedly are 
among the firm’s customers. 

@ Dr. Werner Herdieckerhoff, Glueh- 
topffabrik, 10-12 Viktoriastrasse, Unna, 
manufacturer of annealing and harden- 
ing equipment, is interested in licensing 
a U.S. partner for the construction of 
this oven equipment in the United 
States. The firm also is interested in 
exporting its vacuum annealing equip- 
ment to the United States. 

The firm’s vacuum annealing equip- 
ment for the hot treatment of wire, 
strip, pipes, and pressed parts consists 
of oven with pots, caps, or muffles in 
the basic construction. Principal hot 
treatments which can be carried out 
with this equipment are the washing 
of hot rolled chromium nickel steel 
without reducing agents by annealing 
of the vacuum, according to the prin- 
ciple of the Herdieckerhoffsche splitting 
corrosion; washing of hot rolled copper 
in the form of wire, strip, and pipe with 
or without application of acids or reduc- 
ing agent alone by annealing of the 
vacuum; tarnishing of wire and strip in 
coils; annealing of copper plated steel 
wire; guarantee against peripherical de- 
carbonization of high carbon steel; and 
bright annealing. The firm has filed ap- 
plication for a U.S. patent.* 

e A reciprocal licensing arrangement 
is propesed by the West German firm of 
Chemische Fabrik Kluthe K.G., 12 Gott- 
lieb-Dainler-Strasse, Heidelberg. 
Established in 1930, the firm now spe- 
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Investment Assistance 
Offered in Nigeria 


Partnership in joint industrial 

ventures, management, or admin- 
- istrative services are offered by the 
Nigerian branches of the British 
firm, Vivian, Younger & Bond. 

This firm has been operating in 
Lagos and throughout Nigeria as 
clearing, forwarding, and shipping 
agents, and as general merchants 
and produce buyers. U.S. firms in- 
terested in joint ventures or estab- 
lishing branches in Nigeria are 
offered partnership or other ar- 
rangements to facilitate their op- 
erations. 

Firms are invited to correspond 
with Vivian, Younger & Bond (Ni- 
geria), Ltd. 3/7 Victoria Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP PIII III SY 


cializes in the manufacture of lacquer 
thinners, lacquer removers, cleaning 
agents, etc., and is interested in expand- 
ing its program to include U.S. products 
for surface finishing, such as rust pre- 
ventive coatings, phosfatizing com- 
pounds, special metal coatings, plastic 
coatings, and eventually tape com- 
pounds. The firm also is interested in 
removers. 


The Heidelberg plant reportedly has a 
daily output of 36,000 liters. The firm 
operates on a special pumping system 
which is connected to 9 subterranean 
tanks of 5,000- to 20,000-liter capacity. 
Plant facilities are said to be up-to-date. 
A laboratory specializing in solvents also 
is operated. A large tract of land is 
available for further expansion if re- 
quired. 


Kluthe reportedly maintains a well 
established sales organization operating 
throughout the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Among its customers are the 
metal, photographic, clock, watch, fur- 
niture, automobile, and electrotechnical 
industries. 


The U.S. licensor is offered royalty 
payments on all products manufactured. 

The firm also would like to license a 
U.S. company which would be prepared 
to manufacture and sell its paint and 
varnish remover, CONTROX H 12, in 
the United States.* 

e US. firms looking for a suitable 
location for a branch plant within the 
Common Market area are offered a 
large industrial plant located between 
Obernkirchen-Stadthagen-Sachsenhagen, 
about 25 miles west of Hanover. 

The site presently is utilized by a 
large West German mining and manu- 
facturing concern producing a relatively 
low grade fuel. The firm, Preussische 
Bergwerks- und Huetten A.G. (Preus- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Belgian Metal Plant 
Offers Facilities 


Licensing and/or joint participation 
arrangements for the manufacture of 
an appropriate U.S. line of products for 
distribution throughout the European 
Common Market is proposed by the 
Belgian metal construction firm of S.A. 
Ateliers de Construction de Jambes- 
Namur. 


The firm manufactures a variety of 
metal construction goods, bridges, and 
framework; also, patented railway truck 
movers. A wepresentative of the firm 
reports the company would prefer to 
continue the manufacture of products 
similar to its current lines. 

The firm has specialized in the study, 
manufacture, and installation of bridges, 
boilerwork, materials handling equip- 
ment, and metal silos for storage of 
grain. New equipment or products which 
might be suited to the plant’s capabili- 
ties and facilities would, however, be 
of interest. 

A brochure describing the products 
manufactured by the firm is available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Correspondence should 
be addressed to S.A. de Ateliers de Con- 
struction de Jambes-Namur, rue de la 
Gare, Jambes-Namur, Belgium. 





Plant Sites... 
(Continued from page $4) 

sag), is forced to close because of de- 
pressed market conditions for coal. As 
a result of the impending decision to 
close, about 3,000 miners will be out of 
work. Many skilled craftsmen, such as 
electricians and metal workers are 
among them, according to the Executive 
Board of Preussag, who might be re- 
trained without too much difficulty or 
expense by the U.S. investor. Good 
transportation and communication facil- 
ities are said to exist in the area to 
make it an attractive location for an 
industrial plant. 

Further information concerning the 
site, a detailed breakdown of the labor 
force, data on transportation, raw mate- 
rials, etc., may be obtained by address- 
ing inquiries directly to the Nieder- 
sachsen Ministry of Economics in Han- 
over, Germany. 

e The city of Gross-Gerau, Hesse, 
Germany, is inviting U.S. firms to con- 
sider that area for the establishment of 
new industry. 

Two well-located industrial sites suit- 
able for all types of manufacturing or 
commercial development are available. 
Both sites, one of 69,000 square meters, 
the other of 190,000 square meters, are 
bordered by a federal highway and are 
close to main railway lines. The sites 
are offered at $0.60 per square meter. 
Gross-Gerau, a rapidly growing area 
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of 180,000 population, is within 15 miles 
of Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, Mainz, and 
Darmstadt. The area reportedly has ex- 
cellent international rail, road, and air 
connections. The surrounding communi- 
ties, from which the labor supply is 
drawn, are well connected by bus and 
rail. The city is planning a new hous- 
ing project to accommodate 6,000, ac- 
cording to the city council. Sufficient 
power and water are available. Existing 
industries reportedly comprise leather, 
automobiles, automotive parts, and pre- 
served foods. 


Interested U.S. firms should write di- 
rectly to Der Magistrat der Kreisstadt, 
Gross-Gerau, Neues Stadthaus am Mar- 
ktplatz, attention Herrn Stadtrat Puer- 
beth. 


U.K. Steel Products 


Firm Wants Licensor 


The English firm, Fairleede Engineer- 
ing, Ltd., wishes to expand and diversify 
its activities through a licensing ar- 
rangement with a U.S. company. Fair- 
leede would like to produce welded fab- 
rications. 

Fairleede conducts an active business 
from good sized factory premises mak- 
ing welded and machined mild steel and 
stainless steel fabrications, diamondif- 
erous ore treatment plants. Diamondif- 
erous ore treatment plant and spares 
are exported. Products are fabricated 
to customers’ requirements. 

The company is said to be under com- 
petent management and capable of ex- 
panding its manufacturing and sales 
facilities. 

An illustrated leaflet is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with Fairleede Engineer- 
ing, Ltd., Chatteris, Cambs., England. 


New Zealand Firm Seeks 
Men's Jewelry License 


A licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
firm for the manufacture in New Zea- 
land of men’s jewelry of high quality is 
proposed by J. Block, Ltd. 

Established in 1943, the firm primar- 
ily manufactures ladies’ costume jew- 
elry and wishes to widen manufactur- 
ing operations with a U.S. line of men’s 
jewelry under license. A small amount 
of men’s jewelry already is being pro- 
duced and sold. 

Approximately 400 customers all over 
the country reportedly purchase the 
firm’s output. Facilities are said to be 
available for conducting a full scale 
operation. A staff of 50 is employed. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with J. Block, Ltd. Nathans 
Building, Grey Street, Wellington, C.1., 
New Zealand. 











Israel Visitor Proposes 
Soluble Coffee Venture 


Joint collaboration for the manufac- 
ture under license of a U.S. line of 
soluble coffee is proposed by Lieber Co., 
Ltd., of Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Reportedly one of the leading manu- 
facturers of chocolates, cocoa, and con- 


fectionery in Israel, the firm states a 
good market exists in Israel and certain 
other countries for instant coffee in 
powdered or other form. 


The Lieber Co., according to the gen- 
eral manager, would provide factory 
premises for the proposed enterprise, 
either by an extension to its present 
plant or by establishing a new plant ex- 
clusively for this production line. The 
firm estimates that present domestic 
consumption of instant coffee is about 
30 metric tons a month. Planned output 
of the instant coffee factory is approx- 
imately 20 to 30 tons monthly; 25 per- 
cent would be destined for the local 
market and about 75 percent for export. 

U.S. collaboration in the enterprise 
would be a matter for negotiation. The 
firm, however, prefers a licensing agree- 
ment. In addition, the U.S. partner 
would supply technical know-how and 
other assistance. Capital required for 
the project would be raised locally, ac- 
cording to the firm, although some U.S. 
capital might be required. Financing or 
leasing of equipment by the U.S. licensor 
may be necessary. 

Mr. Moshe Lieber plans to arrive in 
the United States the end of May for a 
5-week visit for discussions with firms 
expressing an interest in the licensing 
and/or joint venture enterprise. 

Visits are planned to New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and possibly other cities where 
interest is shown in the investment pro- 
posal. Firms wishing to meet with 
Mr. Lieber should address correspond- 
ence to him c/o Topps Chewing Gum, 
Inc., 254 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Spain Machinery Producer 
Asks Joint Collaboration 


Joint collaboration for the manufac- 
ture in Spain of agricultural machin- 
ery and implements is proposed by 
Agrometal, S.A., of Miranda de Ebro 
Burgos. Financial and technical assist- 
ance are welcomed by the firm. 

A foundry and forge shop are oper- 
ated by the firm which produces some 
steel. Agrometal manufactures plows, 
cultivators, harrows, and planters which 
are sold in Spain and exported to vari- 
ous countries. 


Correspondence is invited with Agro- 
metal, S.A., P.O. Box 17, 10 Cuartel del 
Este, Miranda de Ebro, Burgos, Spain. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 





Korea Visitor Seeks 
Investment Capital 


Lee Byong Chull, Korean business- 
man and industrialist, is scheduled to 
arrive in the United States May 22 for 
a month’s visit to investigate possibili- 
ties of obtaining equity capital invest- 
ment, technical assistance, and/or long- 
term credits for establishment of a 
urea fertilizer plant and a nylon yarn 
factory in Korea. 


The proposed urea fertilizer plant, 
with an annual capacity of 170,000 tons, 
is estimated to cost $43 million. The 
nylon yarn factory would have a daily 
capacity of 3.8 tons of nylon filament 
and 1.2 tons of nylon stretch yarn. 

Mr. Lee also plans to discuss the 
promotion of private investment in 
Korean industry in general and devel- 
opment of an export market in the 
United States for Korean products, in- 
cluding handicraft items, woolen tex- 
tiles, and canned foods. 


Visits are planned to New York City, 
May 22-28; Washington, D.C., May 28- 
June 1; Detroit, June 1-3; Chicago, 
June 3-6; San Francisco, June 6-8; Los 
Angeles, June 8-10; and Honolulu, June 
10-12. Firms interested in meeting 
with Mr. Lee are invited to address 
correspondence to him c/o Korean Em- 
bassy, 2322 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C.; the Korean Consu- 
lates in New York City, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles; or any of the US. 
Department of Commere Field Offices 
in the cities indicated. 





Measures To... 


(Continued from page 6) 
tion with local carriers, perhaps even 
Government-owned or subsidized. Fur- 
thermore, lack of institutional mate- 
rial failed to provide adequate publicity 
of the central theme around which the 
campaigns of private companies could 
rally. Despite a great deal of fine pub- 
licity in the U.S. and foreign press, ex- 
cellent cooperation from Government 
and industry, and a tremendous amount 
of interest generally, the most valid 
criticism of our efforts to date we feel 
has been our inability to support foreign 
efforts with proper displays and adver- 
tising materials. 

Our experience indicates further that 
there is a real need for strengthening 
facilities to promote travel in those 
countries where such promotion is war- 
ranted. Despite the genuine interest and 
enthusiasm shown in these areas by the 
foreign posts, workloads have generally 
prevented assignment to travel of any 
substantial number of personnel for 
effective distribution of travel promo- 
tional literature, arranging for exhibits 
and displays, working with groups, or- 
ganizations, and travel agencies, cham- 
bers of commerce, the press, etc. 

Local employees of travel agents, car- 
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riers, and others should be trained in 
the geographical features of the United 
States, its travel attractions, facilities, 
costs, transportation, accommodations, 
and other things essential to stimulat- 
ing interest in the U.S. and planning 
and selling travel to it. When we under- 
take the promotion of travel to this 
country, we must realize that we are 
entering a keenly competitive market 
in most countries, a market in which 
there may be 10, 20, or 40 countries ac- 
tively and aggressively promoting their 
attractions in competition with those of 
the United States. Like exports, we 
must sell or the other country gets the 
business. 


Important segments of the travel in- 
dustry have strongly recommended that 
the Government establish travel pro- 
motion offices abroad. Similar views 
have been expressed by some of the 
foreign posts. In line with this thinking, 
we are planning to include travel pro- 
motion offices as a part of the pilot 
export promotion installations in Lon- 
don and Bangkok. Plans call for a travel 
office complete with displays, an assort- 
ment of travel literature and informa- 
tion about the United States, and ade- 
quately staffed to work with the travel 
industry and to service potential trav- 
elers. These pilot operations should pro- 
vide a solid background for determining 
the place and pattern of foreign travel 
offices in our international travel pro- 
gram. 





Tax Convention... 
(Continued from page 14) 


Weekly, June 8, 1959, p. 10) on real 
property and eliminated a differential 
rate in favor of improved rural prop- 
erty, provided for an annual readjust- 
ment of the assessed value of real prop- 
erty, raised substantially the tax rates 
on gross income of business enterprises, 
and ended the exemption from this tax 
previously given to farmers. 


Following Congressional elections in 
March, the Governor of the Province 
of Buenos Aires announced that bills 
lowering taxes would be sent to the 
Provincial legislature. A bill providing 
for some downward adjustments in 
property taxes was submitted to the 
legislature on April 19. 


A tax on gross income in force in all 
Provinces since 1948 in turn led in 1953 
and in subsequent years to tax conven- 
tions aimed at regulating collection of 
the tax among the Provinces. A new 
convention, signed on April 14 to be 
valid until the end of 1960, still re- 
quires ratification by the several Pro- 
vincial legislatures—U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 





Iran’s 1959-60 cotton crop, now esti- 
mated at 330,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross), will set a new record for the 
third successive year, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 





Peruvian Industrial 
Group Asks Licenses 


Peru Licentia, a group of specialists 
in various fields, seeks licensing agree- 
ments with U.S. firms on behalf of a 
number of Peruvian industrialists. 

Licensing arrangements are sought in 
the following categories: Processed food, 
textiles, household and office furniture, 
electrical appliances, rubber and syn- 
thetic rubber products, industrial chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, metalworking, 


“and construction materials. 


A more complete list of products, in 
Spanish, is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to corre- 


spond with Peru Licentia, Apartado 55, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


Television in Ecuador Offers 
~ Opportunities for Investment 


The market for capital investment 
and participation by U.S. firms in local 
television broadcasting facilities in 
Ecuador has been opened by promulga- 
tion of television broadcasting regula- 
tions which became effective December 
5, 1959. A potential market for U.S. re- 
ceiving equipment also will be provided 
after establishment of television sta- 
tions. 


No broadcasting licenses had been is- 
sued by the Equadorian Ministry of 
Public Works until recently, although 
certain local interests are considering 
organizing television broadcasting com- 
panies in both Quito and Guayaquil. 

The regulations are based on USS. 
broadcasting standards, according to 
the U.S. Embassy, which preclude, for 
the moment at least, use of broadcast- 
ing and receiving equipment incompat- 
ible with U.S. equipment, 

Interested U.S. firms may obtain 
additional information on this opportu- 
nity from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C, 








investment in 
TAIWAN 


$1 


From U. S$. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





India To Receive Loan 
For Power Project 


The Development Loan Fund has 
approved a $30-million loan to help fi- 
nance a 250,000-kolowatt thermal pow- 
erplant in India’s highly industrialized 
Damodar Valley. 


The project will include a powersta- 
tion containing two 125,000-kilowatt 
generating units, located on the Damo- 
dar River about 200 miles west of Cal- 
cutta at Chandrapura, plus transmission 
lines, substations, and related facilities. 


The U.S. Government is also lending 
rupees in an amount equivalent to $43 
million, derived from sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under Public 
Law 480, to meet local costs of build- 
ing the project. 

Although the DLF loan is to the Gov- 
ernment of India, the powerplant will 
be owned and managed by the semi- 
autonomous Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion. Engineering for the project has 
begun, land has been acquired, and orders 
have been placed or tenders are being 
processed for most of the powerplant 
equipment. Two turbo-generators al- 
ready have been ordered from a U.S. 
firm. 

The Damodar Valley Corporation will 
use its own engineering and construc- 
tion organization under the general 
guidance and supervision of Gibbs and 
Hill, Inc., a New York engineering firm. 
Procurement will be in accordance with 
engineering already completed. Some of 
the DLF loan proceeds will be used in 
the United States, the remainder for 
global procurement. 


The powerplant project will include 
workshops, water-cooling and purifying 
facilities, transformers and switchyard, 
a coalyard, and operation and office fa- 
cilities. The plant will use low-grade 
fuel brought by conveyor system from a 
coal washery a mile and a half away, 
and will furnish an economically desir- 
able use for this largely wasted material. 


Also included in the project will be 
about 250 miles of transmission line and 
transformer bays, substations, and con- 
trol and metering equipment. Power is 
scheduled to go on the line by the end 
of 1962. 


The Damodar Valley is the most high- 
ly industrialized region of India. It con- 
tains large iron and steel, copper, cement, 
locomotive, and chemical industries, and 
smaller glass, cycle, and engineering in- 
dustries. 





U.S. total wheat exports during July- 
February 1959-60 were 6 million bushels 
above the 229 million bushels exported 
during the like period a year earlier, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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- Port of Calcutta Faces Crisis 


Calcutta soon will cease to be a port 
for ocean-going vessels unless deteriora- 
tion of the Hooghly River draft is 
stopped, spokesmen of the major ship- 
ping companies there have warned. 


At a special press conference on 
April 8, they said this will happen 
within the next two years if the situa- 
tion continues as it has during the past 
three years. 


Despite round-the-clock dredging by 
the Port Commission, the river’s maxi- 
mum draft fell from 30 feet, 6 inches, 
in 1956 to 26 feet in 1959. Even this, the 
spokesmen pointed out, is available only 
during the spring tide and for no more 
than two days a month during which 
only eight ships can ply the river. There 
also has been a corresponding fall in 
the minimum draft during the neap tide. 

To alleviate what has become a 
critical problem requiring immediate 
action if the port is to be saved, they 
urged that the GOI provide at once the 
necessary foreign exchange to the Port 
Commission for the purchase of dredg- 
ers from abroad. 

The sharply adverse economic impact 
of the river situation was illustrated 
at the conference by a spokesman who 
said ships carrying certain types ,of 
cargo now must sail as much as 5,500 
tons short of capacity to avoid over- 
loading. From 30 to 40 percent more 
ships, he stated, are needed today to 
carry the same volume of cargo that 
was moved in and out of the port a 
few years ago. 

The financial burden on _ steamer 
companies of operating these extra 
vessels in order to serve the port was 
also emphasized. Shipping companies 
serving Calcutta often incurred financial 
losses, amounting to at least 13,000 
rupees (one rupee equals $0.21, current 
rate of exchange) a ship each day, while 





Two Dutch Shipping Lines 
To Open Joint Company 


The Royal Rotterdam Lloyd of Rotter- 
dam and the Steamship Company Ned- 
erland of Amsterdam will open a new 
shipping line from the Great Lakes to 
the Persian Gulf’and vice versa under 
the name Nedlloyd Line—Middle East 
Express. Its vessels will call at Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Sarnia, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Toronto, Montreal, Beirut, Akaba, 
and Persian Gulf ports. If sufficient 
cargo is offered ships will also call at 
ports of West Pakistan and/or the 
west coast of India. 

The first sailing from the Great 
Lakes will take place in the middle of 
May by Amstelhoek, a new motor ves- 
sel of the Nederland Company of about 
10,000 gross registered tons. 





waiting for the draft in the river to 
improve sufficiently to permit about 60 
tons deadweight of cargo capacity for 
each vessel with a consequent loss of 
tons. As evidence of the river’s steady 
deterioration and of its cost to the 
country as a whole in terms of time, 
money, and internal transportation, 
the companies’ spokesmen pointed to 
the necessity of unloading Calcutta- 
bound cargo at ports such as Vishak- 
hapatnam and Madras, due to inability 
of the heavily laden ships to navigate 
the silt-choked Hooghly channel and to 
cross its dozen bars without more water 
under their keels. 


They were unanimous in recommend- 
ing construction of the Farakka Bar- 
rage, which, they declared, would sup- 
ply a sufficient head of water from the 
Ganges River to permit an improve- 
ment in the Hooghly’s channel through 
flushing. However, because of its long- 
term nature and the critical and im- 
mediate problem of silting with which 
the port is faced, they urged that 
dredgers be borrowed from other parts 
of India and that secondhand ones be 
purchased from abroad in order to 
intensify the round-the-clock dredging. 





Yugoslavia Improving 
Airport Facilities 


Yugoslavia will soon have two class 
A airports with modern weather, com- 
munications, and landing equipment for 
handling all types of modern aircraft, 
according to the Director of the Yugo- 
slav Civil Aviation Administration. 


The Director, at a March 31 press 
conference in Belgrade, said the two 
class A airports will be the new one at 
Belgrade and the modernized Pleso air- 
port with a 2,400-meter runway at Za- 
greb. He mentioned the possibility of 
future Yugoslav production of helicop- 
ters, the first known time this has been 
suggested officially. 


Modern weather, radar, and other 
landing equipment is to be available at 
Goludovic airport, serving Titograd, 
which is to open this year as a Class 
B port capable or handing aircraft up 
to and including DC-6B’s. Another Class 
B port at Cilipi, serving Dubrovnik, is 
expected to be opened in 1962 with an 
1,800-meter runway. 

It was also announced that construc- 
tion would be initiated in 1961 on some 
of the new Class B civilian airports 
scheduled for completion in 1964 at 
Sarajevo, Skopje, Ljubljana, Split, and 
Rijeka. These will also be operated 
with modern radar, weather and land- 
ing equipment.—U.S. Embassy, Belgrade. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





banned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Supplementary 
each construction project  fol- 
lowed by an asterisk may be ob- 
tained from transportation and 
Utilities Staff, Office of Economie 
Affairs, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Washington 25, D.C 


information on 


Australia. Chevron-Hilton Melbourne 
Lid. is planning a £12-million ($26 mil- 
lion) hotel at St. Kilda Road, South 
Melbourne. 


British Honduras. Licenses for Sin- 
clair & British Petroleum Exploration, 
Inc., and Standard Oil Co. were recently 
approved covering one thousand square 
miles each in northern British Hon- 
duras. 


Esso Standard Oil S.A. will erect a 
deepsea terminal to cost over $700,000, 





Chile. Kennecott Copper Co. (U.S.) 
plans to invest $200 million in its sub- 
sidiary Braden Copper Co., at Braden. 





Colombia. Empresa Nacional de Tele- 
communicaciones plans modernization 
of its services to cost 25 million pesos 
($3.7 million).* 





Denmark. The Ministry of Public 
Works has prepared a comprehensive 
plan for highway and bridge construc- 
tion, part of which is expected to be 
started within 5 years. The main 
bridges under study include the one 
across the Storebaelt—about 30 kilo- 
meters wide water separating the two 
principal Danish islands, Sealand and 
Funen—and the one across the Oresund 
(between Zealand and Sweden).* 





El Salvador. The five Central Ameri- 
can countries plan an intergovernmental 
agency which would set up a Central 
American network for control of all 
flight and weather data for the area. 


El Salvador plans a_ telephone-net- 
work expansion to cost $20 million. A 
consortium formed by Allen K. Hamil- 
ton Associates, Inc. (U.S.) and Preece, 
Cardew & Rider (England) will prepare 
a basic feasibility study on El Salva- 
dor’s telephone needs, to be completed 
in about 4 months. 

Tropical Radio Co., subsidiary of 
United Fruit, plans to convert its Morse 
system to radioteletype and radiotele- 
phone communications. 





Germany, Federal Republic of. A 


220,000-kilowatt powerplant is planned 
at Ensdorf, in the Saar, to cost 95 mil- 
lion German marks ($22-million) and to 
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be financed by a consortium of Saar and 
West German bankers. 





India. Tata Engineering & Tatanager 
Locomotive Co. in Tatanagar plans to 
manufacture paper and pulpmaking ma- 
chinery. 

The Indian Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment plans to construct a minimum 
nuclear power capacity of 250,000 kilo- 
watts (two 125,000 units in one station) 
during India’s third 5-year plan (begins 
April 1, 1961). 

The Government plans capacity ex- 
pansion of its three steel plants—at 
Bhilai, Rourkela, and Durgapur—during 
the third 5-year plan. A technical com- 
mittee is studying feasibility of a new 
steel mill in South India. 





Kuwait. Kuwait Board of Construc- 
tion and Economic Development pro- 
poses construction of a temporary run- 
way to cost 6.5 million rupees ($1.3 mil- 
lién) for jet traffic at the proposed new 
international airport site. 





Mexico. Hojalata y Lamina in Mon- 
terey plans a third sponge iron unit. 

Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de 
Monterey plans a third open-hearth fur- 
nace. 

Celulosa y Derivades, S.A. in Mon- 
terey will build a 200 million peso ($16 
million) nylon filament yarn plant. 

The Federal Power Commission 
(Mexico City) plans a 110-kilovolt ring 
circuit around Monterey, including sub- 
stations, to supply suburbs. 


Principal industrialists .of Monterey 
have organized a company to construct 
a 25-mile, 42-inch water main from the 
La Boca Dam. 


The State of Yucatan Governor’s 1960 
program includes provision of potable 
water to Merida, the capital, and drain- 
ing of disease-breed areas, to cost 50 
million pesos ($4 million). The program 
also includes construction and improve- 
ment of roads to cost 10 million pesos 
($800,000). 

Mozambique. A subsidiary of Amo- 
niaco Portuguese (one third Portuguese 
Government owned, in Lisbon) will con- 
struct an ammonia and fertilizer plant 
in Lourenco Marques, 

A group headed by the managing 
director of Construtora Moderna & Mo- 
metal in Lourenco Marques plans a fac- 
tory at Machava, near Lourenco 
Marques, to produce refinery equip- 
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ment, storage tanks, etc., to be financed 
jointly by Mozambique and Portuguese 


capital. 





Netherlands. The Royal Netherlands 
Blast Furnaces plans to enlarge its port 
at Ymuiden to accommodate 25,000-ton 
tankers. 

Hercules Powder Co. will establish a 
plant at Zwyndrecht to produce 15 mil- 
lion kilograms of synthetic resins and 
resin glues a year. 

The Netherlands State Mines & Dow 
Chemical Co. (U.S.) will jointly build 
a plant near Rotterdam to produce phe- 
nol from petroleum derivatives. 





Peru. Marcona Mining Co. (U.S.) will 
develop iron ore concession 300 miles 
south of Lima and build benefication 
plant on San Nicholas Bay, north of 
the San Juan port including a new pie: 
and ore-handling equipment on the Bay, 
and a conveyor-belt system to carry ore 
from mine to port—cost $25 million. 





Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Rhodesian 
Cellulose Development Co: plans a pu!» 
and paper mill at Odzi, to cost, includ- 
ing market and other studies, £4 mil- 
lion ($8.9 million).* 





Singapore. The Director of Publi 
Works of Sarawak announced plans foi 
basic road network calling for construc- 
tion of 1,644 miles of road and bridges, 
to cost M$242 millions ($79 million) 
over 20-30 years. The first phase be- 
tween 1960 and 1963 calls for construc- 
tion of 159 miles of road. 





Sweden. Hercules Powder Co. (U.S.) 
plans a plant in Sweden. Svenska Cellu- 
losa AB at Sundsvall plans to expand 
its Munksund plant to be financed by 
floating a 25-million kroner ($4.8 mil- 
lion) bond issue. 





Trinidad. The Trinidad & Tobago 
Electricity Commission plans a natura!- 
gas pipeline from the oil belt in the 
South of Trinidad to Port-of-Spain fo: 
power generation at a cost of $10 mil- 
lion ($3.3 million). Planned electrifica- 
tidn program will cost $25 million 
(US$14.5 million). 

The Government of Trinidad and To- 
bago plan to improve the Piarco air- 
port in Trinidad and Crown Point in 
Tobago. Two U.S. engineers will design 
and engineer these airports as part of 
the technical assistance program of the 
U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 





Turkey. Koppers Co. (U.S.) will do 
the engineering on Turkey’s second 
steel mill which will be built by 4 
newly formed company. 

Intercontinental Hotels, a subsidiary 
of Pan American World Airways, wil! 
build a luxury-type hotel in Ankara 
partly financed by approved Export-Im- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Frankfurt Exhibition 
Rated Successful 


The International Spring Fair in 
Frankfurt, Germany, March 6-10, was a 
success, according to exhibitors, 80 per- 
cent of whom rated the value and vol- 
ume of sales higher than at the two 
previous spring fairs. 

A total of 251,000 visitors were reg- 
istered, 26,300 of whom were from 62 
foreign countries. Total exhibition space 
measured 108,000 square meters. Exhib- 
itors numbered 3,082. Twenty-one U.S. 
firms participated through local agents. 

Exhibits were divided into the fol- 
lowing general groups: Textiles; food; 
glass and china; miscellaneous house- 
hold articles; art-handicrafts; musical 
instruments, and floor coverings. Par- 
ticularly favorable buying interest was 
reported by exhibitors in office supplies; 
stationery and paper; musical instru- 
ments; perfumery and cosmetics; glass; 
china, and handicrafts. 


An Italian manufacturer of refrigera- 
tors, who produces under U.S. license, 
showed a complete line of household 
models with 6.7 and 8 cubic feet capac- 
ity. He reported a German order for 
2,000 units. The buyer said he was es- 
pecially anxious to obtain U.S.-type re- 
frigerators; he praised their quality and 
design. 

A US. manufacturer of electric 
church and house organs was repre- 
sented, the instruments being shown in 
Western Europe for the first time. A 
Jarge total order was reported, buyers 
coming from Scandinavian countries, 
The Netherlands, Italy, and West Ger- 
many. 

A German manufacturer of blue jeans 
using U.S. denim said he was satisfied 
with the business generated at the fair. 
He reported that German demand for 
blue jeans seems to be increasing, and 
he was enthusiastic about future busi- 
ness prospects.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Frankfurt. 

A detailed report of the fair, includ- 
ing a list of U.S. firms represented and 
a list of foreign exhibitors, is available 
on Joan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





International Paper Fair 


Planned in Duesseldorf 


The 4th International Printing and 
Paper Fair—DRUPA—will be held at 
the Duesseldorf exhibition grounds May 
5-18, 1952. Exhibition space will be en- 
larged by a new hall measuring 20,000 
square meters, bringing the total to 
some 75,000 square meters. 

Exhibits will comprise all types of 
products connected with the printing 
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and paper industry, such as printing, 
papermaking, and processing machin- 
ery. These will be supplemented by dis- 
plays of graphic trade products and of 
the paper and cardboard processing in- 
dustry products as well as raw and 
auxiliary materials. 


The fair is held every 4 years. The 
1958 event attracted a total of 600 ex- 
hibitors, of whom 190 came from 
abroad. Thirteen American exhibitors 
participated. Attendance totaled 388,- 
000, including 80,000 visitors from 50 
foreign countries.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Duesseldorf. 


Business Said Good 
At Berlin Farm Show 


Although Berlin’s annual agricultural 
fair entitled Green Week, held January 
29-February 7, was an exhibit rather 
than a sales fair, statements by exhibi- 
tors indicated above average business. 

The majority of exhibitors expressed 
satisfaction with the commercial ad- 
vertising results, with new contacts es- 
tablished, and with prospects for future 
business, according to a poll taken by 
the fair management. Particularly good 
business prospects were reported for 
agricultural machines and _ tractors, 
small garden equipment, garden tools, 
seeds, fertilizers, plant protective sub- 
stances, and electrical appliances. 

Under the theme The International 
Market, the exhibit was focused on the 
problems of international trade in agri- 
cultural products which may arise be- 
cause of the creation of the European 
Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association. 

The exhibition area comprised 591,- 
800 square feet and attracted 468,800 
visitors. This year 676 firms—662 in 
1959—participated, including 248—209 
in 1959—from 25 foreign countries. The 
principal exhibits were fruit, vegetable, 
agricultural machines and equipment, 
farm animals, and flowers. 

The U.S. exhibit, entitled Farm Life 
—USA, depicted the operations of a 
family farm and suggested how the 
U.S. farmer today, with the assistance 
of science, research, and mechanization, 
can produce enough food for a con- 
stantly increasing population. There 
were models of a typical modern fam- 
lily farm, farm. equipment, a_ fully 
equipped farm kitchen, and live ani- 
mals and poultry. 

A list of the 14 U.S. exhibitors and 
the type of products they displayed 
through their German branches or rep- 
resentatives is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Next year’s Green Week is scheduled 
for January 27-February 5.—U.S. Mis- 
sion, Berlin. 





Cologne Goods Fair 
Pleases Exhibitors 


Most exhibitors at the Cologne House- 
hold Goods and Hardware Fair, March 
11-14, expressed satisfaction with the 
commercial results and indicated good 
sales and promising new contracts with 
both German and foreign visitors. 

A total of 1,630 exhibitors from 18 
countries participated. Exhibits were 
housed in 10 halls covering an area of 
some 90,000 square meters. Attendance, 
which was restricted to the trade, 
totaled 55,100; of these, 7,000 came from 
64 foreign countries. U.S. visitors were 
estimated at 150. 

Since 1954 both exhibitors and foreign 
participation have increased steadily. In 
1954 a total of 1,071 firms from 12 for- 
eign countries took part; in 1960 there 
were 1,630 firms from 315 countries. 

A spokesman for the tool industry 
said commercial results for his branch 
surpassed the high expectations of ex- 
hibitors. He said special interest was 
shown in combination and do-it-yourself 
tools. 

Exhibitors of U.S. portable electric 
tools and other do-it-yourself equipment 
reported these products evoked consid- 
erable interest and indicated good future 
sales possibilities. The representative of 
a U.S. manufacturer of household appli- 
ances reported the highly successful 
debut of an air-purifier and conditioner 
and especially of a portable TV set. 
Sales of other appliances also were 
termed satisfactory. 

A detailed report of the fair, includ- 
ing a list of U.S. exhibitors and their 
German representatives, and a list of 
exhibit categories, is available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Bs. 

The next International Household 
Goods and Hardware Fair will be held 
in Cologne September 9-11, 1960. Fairs 
are scheduled in Cologne, February 24- 
27 and September 8-10 1961; September 
7-9 and February 23-26 1962.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General Dusseldorf. 


The second International Textile Fair 
in Oporto, Portugal, is scheduled to be 
held in mid-1961. The first fair was 
held July 26-August 17, 1958, with total! 
attendance reportedly exceeding 200,000. 


Exhibitions scheduled to be held at 
the Belgrade Fair site in Belgrade, Yu- 
goslavia, in 1960 are: The second Inter- 
national Fair of Crafts and Trades, 
June 1-10; the third exhibition of the 
Chemical Industry, June 21-30; the 
fourth International Fair of Technics, 
August 23-September 2, and the fifth 
International Book Fair, October 21-26. 
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Optical Goods, Precision Instrument Industry 
In Federal Republic of Germany Expands 


Production of the optical goods and precision instruments industry 
in the Federal Republic of Germany rose from approximately $369 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $405 million in 1959, registering an approximate 10- 
percent increase, or nearly 3 percent above the growth of total national 
production. Sales, exports, and imports of these goods also increased. 

Production growth varied between 6.4 and 11.7 percent among the 


various sectors of the industry. 


Total sales increased by 11 percent in 
1959, while domestic sales rose only 8.6 
percent. Exports increased 13.4 percent 
over 1958, claiming a larger share of 
total production, rising from 50.7 per- 
cent of 1958 production to 52.4 percent 
of 1959 output. In 1959, the relative 
value of exports to total production in 
the various sectors of the industry 
were: Optical goods, 56.4 percent; 
photographic products, 58.8 percent; 
precision instruments, 41.8 percent; and 
medical, surgical, and dental instru- 
ments, 66.9 percent. 


U.S. Principal Outlet 

The United States remained the prin- 
cipal outlet for optical and precision 
goods, with Great Britain and Sweden 
following in that order. U.S. purchases 
accounted for 17.8 percent of German 
exports in the first three quarters of 
1959 and amounted to $27 million, an 
increase of 16.4 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. 

Federal Republic imports of precision 
instruments and optical goods in 1959 
indicated continuation of increased for- 
eign purchases. Imports grew from an 
approximated 6 percent of 1958 produc- 
tion to 7 percent in 1959. The percent- 
age ratio of imports to domestic produc- 
tion in 1959 was: Optical goods, 14.1 
percent; precision instruments, 7.8 per- 
cent; medical surgical, and dental in- 
struments, 6.5 percent; and photographic 
products, 3.6 percent. 

The increase of imports in optical 
goods is attributed primarily to the in- 
flux of inexpensive Japanese binoculars. 
Precision instruments’ consisted pri- 
marily of measuring and controlling in- 
struments of the type not generally pro- 
duced in Germany. 


U.S. Sales Also Increase 


U.S. sales of optical goods and pre- 
cision instruments to the Federal Re- 
public in the first 9 months of 1959 in- 
creased $952,000 over 1958; however, its 
relative share of the total West German 
market declined from 25.8 percent to 
24.8 percent. 

Strong demand for these goods in 
both foreign and domestic markets ne- 
cessitated full utilization of the indus- 
try’s facilities in 1959. Capital invest- 
ment remained at approximately the 
same level in 1959 as it had in the 
preceding year; however, 98 percent of 
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the companies in the industry report- 
edly will make investments in 1960, 68 
percent in construction. A slight in- 
crease in the labor force also was nec- 
essary to compensate for expanding 
markets and a reduction in the work- 
week. 


Production value of Germany’s clock 
and watch industry dropped from $127 
million in 1958 to $126 million in 1959, 
reportedly due to retailers’ unwilling- 
ness to build up inventories. 


Horological Exports Rise 


Exports of horological products rose 
from $54.6 million in 1958 to $55.7 mil- 
lion in 1959, accounting for 44.2 percent 
of total production as compared with 
42.9 percent in 1958. 

Exports of these products to the 
United States in the first 9 months of 
1959, amounted to $8.1 million as com- 
pared to $6.6 million for the correspond- 
ing period of 1958. U.S. purchases, in 
the first 9 months of 1959, accounted 
for 20 perecnt of the German export 
market. 

Imports declined from $14.4 million 
to $14 million in 1959. Switzerland and 
France accounted for 95 percent of the 
Federal Republic’s total horological 
imports. 

The optical goods and precision in- 
struments industry anticipates favor- 
able demand for expansion in 1960; the 
clock and watch industry expects to 
maintain the 1959 level. German man- 
ufacturers view the shortage of labor 
as the greatest single problem confront- 
ing them, feeling that higher labor 
costs will tend to damage their future 
competitive position. The formation of 
the European Free Trade Area is also 
of some concern, as 29 percent of Ger- 
many’s exports of optical and precision 
instruments are being consumed by that 
area.—Scientific, Motion Picture, and 
Photographic Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 





Denmark’s oilseed imports were raised 
by over 40 percent in 1959 to satisfy 
the rising demand for vegetable oils 
and oilcakes, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Imports of oil-bearing materials—in- 
cluding copra and palm kernels—rose to 
364,454 metric tons from 255,659 metric 
tons in 1958, . 


. 





India Photo Product 
Imports Up Sharply 


India’s imports of photographic prod- 
ucts in 1959 increased 42.7 percent com- 
pared with 1958. 


Foreign purchases of photographic 
products last year were valued at 48,- 
939,850 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21), and 
34,298,498 rupees in 1958. The substan- 
tial increase in India’s imports in 1959 
resulted from relaxation of import con- 
trols on sensitized materials, as imports 
of still and motion-picture equipment 
declined 38.4 percent, while sensitized 
materials increased 64.7 percent when 
compared with 1958. 


The United Kingdom continues to be 
the principal source of India’s imports 
of photographic products, supplying 45 
percent, slightly higher than 1958, East 
Germany furnished 16.9 percent; West 
Germany, 15.3 percent; Belgium, 10.2 
percent; and the United States, 6 per- 
cent. 

British shipments of sensitized, unex- 
posed, 35-millimeter motion-picture film 
jumped from 7,470,984 rupees in 1958 to 
15,387,074 rupees in 1959. The other im- 
portant suppliers were the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, Belgium, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany whose trade in- 
creased 72.5, 27.8, and 24.3 percent re- 
spectively in 1959 over 1958. 

X-ray film purchased in 1959 was 
valued at 5,073,354 rupees, an increase 
of 36.2 percent over 1958. The United 
Kingdom supplied 1,927,334 rupees; 
Soviet Zone of Germany, 1,459,503 ru- 
pees; and Belgium, 1,154,159 rupees— 
a decrease of 20.6 percent for the United 
Kingdom but an increase of 18 percent 
for Belgium when compared with 1958. 
Shipments by Soviet Zone of Germany 
were more than 5 times 1958. 

Sensitized photographic paper imports 
increased 34.7 percent; the Federal Re- 
public, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
gium were the principal suppliers.— 
Seientific, Motion-Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, 





Argentina May Increase 
Rubber Tire Imports 


As a result of a prolonged strike in 
Argentine tire factories, a serious short- 
age of tires has occurred in that mar- 
ket. Argentine Government authorities 
reportedly, may permit automobile and 
tractor factories to import their im- 
mediate needs free of the 100-percent 
import surcharge. 


The strike has been partially settled 
recently and most of the workers have 
returned to work in one of the two 
struck plants.—U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires. 
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Colombia To Import 
Cattle From England 


Colombia will import 110 head of cat- 
tle from England in exchange for cof- 
fee, according to the Colombian Red 
Poll Cattle Association. 

The value of the transaction, esti- 
mated at $100,000, will permit an im- 
portation of breeding stock consistin 
of 10 bulls and 100 cows of less than 
years of age. Selection of the cattle, 
presumed to be all Red Poll, is being 
made by the Colombian Consul in Lon- 
don; and the first shipment of these 
animals is expected to afrive in Co- 
lombia within 2 months. 


This announcement marks the first 
instance of import of cattle from Eu- 
rope or any other country except the 
United States since the ban on imports 
was removed in May of 1959. The Co- 
lombian Government has in_ recent 
months come out strongly in favor of 
import of livestock from countries will- 
ing to accept coffee in a barter pro- 
gram. In this connection a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Agriculture is 
now touring Europe exploring possibili- 
ties of importing cattle from France, 
the Netherlands, and several other Eu- 
ropean coyntries—U.S. Embassy, Bo- 
gota. 


French Output of Sensitized 
Photo-Material Gains Slightly 


French production of photographic 
film, paper, and plates amounted to 29,- 
567,000 square meters (1 square meter 
is approximately 10.76 square feet) in 
1959, a small increase compared with 
29,278,800 square meters produced in 
1958, according to latest official French 
figures. 

Output of 35-millimeter motion-pic- 
ture film totaled 4,312,800 square meters 
in 1959, a decline of 9 percent compared 
with 1958. The decrease results from a 
drop in black and white production as 
color film production increased from 1,- 
789,200 square meters in 1958 to 2,853,- 
400 square meters in 1959. Production 
of motion-picture film for amateur use 
also declined in 1959 as compared with 
1958. 


Photographic plate output continues 
to decline. Sensitized photographic pa- 
per, however, increased 4.6 percent over 
1958.—Scientific, Motion-Picture, and 
Photographic Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 








Canadian wheat and flour exports dur- 
ing the first 8 months (July-February) 
of 1959-60 totaled 190 million bushels, 
approximately the same as those in the 
comparable period a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the 
Service. 


Foreign Agricultural 
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The following items were ex- 
erpted by the Food Industries 
ivision, Business and Defense: 
rvices Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 


Spain’s 1959-60 sugar production 1s 
estimated at 496,000 metric tons, 16 
percent larger than last year’s. Im- 
ports are forecast at only 25,000 tons 
in 1959-60, compared with 123,000 last 
year.—U.S. Embassy, drid. 





The Ivory Coast mid-crop forecast for 
eocoa production is in the vicinity of 
3,000 metric tons, making the total 
1959-60 output some 55,000 tons. Early 
and heavy rains in April augured well 
for the 1960-61 production.—U.S. Con- 
sulate, Abidjan. 





Domestic consumption of hops in 
Peru in 1960 is expected to total 250,000 
kilograms (about 600,000 lb.), some 8 
percent above 1959 consumption. Beer 
production is expected to go up about 
10 percent in 1960.—U.S. Embassy, 
Lima. 





France has fixed the quantity of 
crude peanut oil which may be im- 
ported free from customs duty in 1960 
at 50,000 metric tons.—U.S. Embassy, 
Paris. 





More than 2.4 million pounds of 
Kenya-grown tea were exported to the 
United States in 1959. A summary of 
the first 3 months of 1960 shows offer- 
ings at Nairobi auctions up 67.4 per- 
cent over the like period last year. 
High-grown Kenya teas and other good- 
quality varieties often found irregular 
support and on the whole depreciated. 
—U.S: Consulate General, Nairobi. 





Imports of hops into Uruguay during 
seasonal 1959-60 totaled 181.4 metric 
tons, 41.2 percent higher than in the 
previous season. Stocks on hand at the 
end of February 1960 were 26.2 tons, 
five times more than at the end of the 
previous season but still below the min- 
imum supply that local breweries like 
to have in stock.—U.S. Embassy, Mon- 
tevideo. 





Although Colombia’s domestic pro- 
duction of fats and oils is increasing, 
Import of about 53 percent of its needs 
is still necessary. Chiefly of copra here- 
tofore, a new law requiring that copra 
imports must be reduced 10 percent 
yearly will cause the country to turn 
to larger imports of soybean, cotton- 
seed, and other oils—U.S. Embassy, 
Bogota. 


Plums and prunes in France have suf- 
fered light damage from recent frosts, 











while apples in the Loire valley sus- 

tained 10 percent damage, according to 

preliminary information. Accurate ap- 

abel have not yet been made.—U:S. 
mbassy, Paris. 





Treland’s imports of corn totaled more 
than 29,000 long tons in the second 6 
months of 1959, more than double those 
of the corresponding period in the pre- 
ceding year. More than 99 per cent 
came from the United States.—U.S. 
Embassy, Dublin. 





New Zealand’s imports of soybean oil 
have risen in recent years, amounting to 
198,928 imperial gallons in 1959. A mar- 
ket appears to exist for the U.S. prod- 
uct, as New Zealand importers have ex- 

ressed interest in price quotations.— 

SS. Embassy, Wellington. 





Among the consumer goods which the 
people of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many often find are either scare or of 
poor quality in that market, compared 
to U.S. products, are dried baby food 
formulae, canned baby food, and baby 
cereals.—U.S. Consulate General Mu- 
nich. 





Angola’s exports of coffee to April 15 
of the present season (October-Septem- 
ber) reached 134 million pounds, of 
which 79 million were to the United 
States.—U.S. Consulate, Luanda. 





The Danish dairy industry plans to 
introduce a new pricing system for milk 
and dairy products sold on the domestic 
market this year. These prices will be 
fixed independently on the export prices, 
where demand and supply will deter- 
mine the price as heretofore. On the 
domestic market, the dairy industry wifll 
set the prices and the demand will ad- 
just itself accordingly.—U.S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen, 





Chile’s import requirement for hops 
in 1960 is estimated by the trade at 250 
metric tons, most of which should be 
supplied_by the United States if prices 
remain competitive. A production quota 
for beer is established yearly by the 
Ministry of Economy; the 1960 quota is 
about 56 million gallons, up 2.3 percent 
from 1959.—U.S. Embassy, Santiago. 





Uruguay’s apple production will be 
65 percent to 70 percent smaller than 
last year’s bumper crop, amounting to 
about 400,000 boxes compared with 
1,560,000 in 1959. Estimates indicate 
that 25,000 boxes may be exported to 
Europe, although the quality is not of 
the best.—U.S. Embassy, Montevideo. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Industry News 





Farm Machinery Industry 
Prospects Good 


Output of British farm machinery 
makers is increasingly rapidly and pro- 
duction in 1960 is thought likely to be 
some 15 to 20 percent higher than in 
1959. Encouraged by the 20-percent rise 
in tractor exports in 1959, all the major 
British manufacturers have announced 
plans to increase capacity. Although it 
is felt that the domestic market will be 
increasingly competitive, manufacturers 
expect that the annual level of sales, 
which has been running at about $140 
million, will be at least maintained this 
year. Exports which account for more 
than half the industry’s output, may 
exceed the 1959 record total of $294 
million. 


Some anxiety is reported about the 
level of imports into the United King- 
dom, which now account for 10 to 12 
percent of market. Continental manu- 
facturers, especially the Germans, are 
planning to push their sales in the U.K. 
market this year. 


The two largest tractor companies, 
Ford and Massey-Ferguson, are both 
working at full capacity. Ford’s output 
in the first 2 months of the year was 17 
percent above the like period for 1959, 
and the rate of production is soon ex- 
pected to reach an all time ‘record. 
The British Motor Corp., under its new 
expansion scheme, is planning to in- 
crease its output of tractors from the 
present level of 17,000 a year to 30,000 
initially and later to 75,000. Interna- 
tional Harvester has expanded its Brad- 
ford plant to boost tractor capacity to 
25,000 units a year. 

The bulk of this increased output will 
have to be absorbed by larger exports. 
In 1959, 115,500 tractors were shipped 
overseas, representing some 70 percent 
of the industry’s total sales. While 
direct exports to some Commonwealth 
countries, such as India, are expected 
to decline as a result of the formation 
of local manufacturing subsidiaries, the 
most encouraging feature of the export 
field is the growth of the European 
market. Western Europe already takes 
40 percent of the industry’s exports. 


Despite the industry concern over 
increased competition in the domestic 
market, the outlook for 1960 is clearly 
bright. Relaxation of trade restrictions 
in Europe will provide greater opportu- 
nities for exports. Other important ex- 
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port markets have scarcely yet been 
tapped. 


U.S., U.K. Electronic 
Firms Collaborate 


Since the removal of import restric- 
tions on electrical and electronic prod- 
ucts from the United States last Novem- 
ber, the U.S. Embassy in London has 
received a fairly steady flow of requests 
from U.K. firms for American products 
to distribute or manufacture under 
license. 


Under an agreement announced in 
February, the Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 
of New York will undertake to market 
in the United States most of the range 
of electronic equipment designed and 
manufactured by E.M.I. Electronics, 
Ltd., a member of the huge Electric 
and Musical Industries Group. The 
American company will also manufac- 
ture some of the British company’s 
equipment under license. Certain equip- 
ment developed by Fairbanks Whitney 
is to be marketed in the United King- 
dom and Europe by E.M.I. Electronics. 
The possibility of a joint venture in the 
electronics field in the European Com- 
mon Market is to be studied by E.M.I, 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., and Hermes Electronics of the 
United States (formerly Hycon Eastern, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) have entered 
into an agreement providing for general 
technical collaboration between the two 
companies in the field of point-to-point 
communications. Hermes will act as 
agents and licensees for Marconi radio 
communications equipment in the 
United States, while Marconi will be- 
come licensees and agents for certain 


Hermes specialized components and 
equipment. 
Sales of Plastics 
Materials Rise 


Figures recently released by the Board 
of Trade show that net sales of plastics 
materials in the United Kingdom in 1959 
were 501,000 long tons, compared to 
411,400 tons in 1958, an increase of over 
20 percent. The main expansion con- 
tinues to be in thermoplastic materials 
which are up about 26 percent over 1958 
figures, but sales of thermosetting 
materials which had leveled off in 
1955-1958 rose by about 15 percent in 
1959. As in 1958, the greatest increase 
for a single major material came .in 





polyethylene, although the increase in 
production of PVC was substantial. 


Both imports and exports in 1959 rose 
sharply over the preceding year—im- 
ports by about 32 percent and exports 
by about 28 percent. Exports continued 
to be almost triple imports by volume. 
The increase in exports was widely 
spread, with exports to France and the 

ederal Republic of Germany lagging 
somewhat. The increase in imports was 
attributable primarily to a sharp in- 
crease in imports from the United States. 

The record figures for plastics sales 
had been widely anticipated, although 
the increase in production of thermoset- 
ting plastics was somewhat larger than 
some observers had expected. Most ex- 
ecutives in the plastics industry are 
almost complacently optimistic about 
prospects for the immediate and near 
future, with the only concern directed 
toward their competitive position in 
world markets and the effect of po- 
tential new product developments on 
expensive existing plants. 


Record Profits Spur Expansion 
In Chemical Industry 


The boom in plastics, as well as most 
other sectors of the chemical industry, 
was apparent in the Monsanto 1959 
accounts, announced a few weeks ago. 
Turnover in 1959 of $51 million was 17 
percent above the previous record turn- 
over for 1 year, that of 1957. Profits 
were also at a record level, despite 
what the Chairman of the Board termed 
as a general trend toward reduced 
prices and lower profit margins. 


Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI), 
the world’s second largest chemical 
company, announced last week that its 
1959 turnover was $1,426 million, yield- 
ing $114 million in profits after taxes. 
These figures represent an increase of 
10 percent in turnover and 74 percent 
in profits, as compared to 1958 figures. 
ICI exports from the United Kingdom 
were valued at $245 million in 1959, 14 
percent more than the value of 1958 
exports. This result was much as ex- 
pected in the light of capacity chemical 
output of most products, and confirmed 
the wisdom of ICI’s decision not to 
delay expansion during the 1958 reces- 
sion. Exports accounted for over 17 
percent of turnover in 1959, compared 
to under 16 percent in 1958, an indica- 
tion of the stability of the firm’s inter- 
national marketing position. 


ICI has announced plans for the first 
plants of a vast new chemical complex 
for a 1,000-acre site in South Gloucester- 
shire, 3 miles north of Avonmouth. 
Within the next 2 years, ICI will spend 
about $14 million for construction of 
plants to produce 35,000 tons a year of 
ethylene oxide, ethylene glycol, and as- 
sociated products. The ethylene to be 
processed will be supplied by Esso via 
pipeline from Fawley. 

ICI’s plans to build a great chemical 
complex on the Severn near Bristol 
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were announced in 1957. The general 
pattern of this development is expected 
to cost a similar sum and to resemble 
ICI’s Wilton works in North Yorkshire 
where approximately $300 million has 
been spent in the last 10 years. Full 
development of the Severnside complex 
is expected to require at least 10 years. 

In addition to processing ethylene 
supplied by Esso, ICI expects to expand 
ethylene production at Wilton so that 
when the new plants at Severnside are 
ready (in 2 years’ time) ICI’s total 
ethylene supplies will be about 180,000 
tons annually. The ICI announcement 
attributes these development plans to 
the growth in demand for polyethylene 
and for terylene (dacron) fiber. 

ICI has also announced that it will 
form a company in Denmark in con- 
junction with the owners of the Maersk 
Refinery, Copenhagen, for manufacture 
of polyolefins. Initial production will be 
in polethylene. Initial capitalization will 
be $11.2 million, provided equally by the 
Danish company and ICI. This plant 
will have an annual capacity of 15,000 
tons. 

New expansion plans have also been 
announced by Cyanamid of Great 
Britain, British Geon, and British Hy- 
drocarbon chemicals (a joint subsidiary 
of British Petroleum and Distillers). 

Cyanamid of Great Britain, local sub- 
sidiary of American Cyanamid Co., plans 
to spend about $1.2 million in expansion 
of its present pharmaceutical plant at 
Gosport to turn out some 3,000 tons of 
melamine a year. With construction of 
the new plant, American Cyanamid 
would enter the field of the “bread and 
butter” chemicals in the United King- 
dom as well as that of pharmaceuticals 
and specialized chemical products. 

British Hydrocarbon will spend $14 
million on three new plants at its 
Grangemouth complex. One plant will 
more than double the capacity of buta- 
diene, the second will make methanol, 
and the third will make ethylene 
dichloride, 

British Geon, joint venture of the 
Distillers Corp. and B. F. Goodrich (in 
a 55-45 ratio), has announced that it 
will spend $5.5 million to expand its 
South Wales PVC plant, now producing 
some 30,000 tons annually. 

British Geon’s PVC expansion plans 
are probably related to the plans just 
mentioned for construction of the 
ethylene dichloride plant by British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals in which Distil- 
lers also has @ substantial interest. Up 
until this time, United Kingdom PVC 
has been made from acetylene. Although 
details about the projected increase in 
annual capacity were not given by the 
firm, officials in the chemical industry 
reckon it at 15,000 tons a year. 


Brewery Mergers 
Increase 


Mergers in recent years have been the 
rule rather than the exception in the 
brewery business as major units con- 
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tinued to expand toward overall nation- 
al coverage. A number of factors has 
been responsible for this -trend. First, 
consumption of beer in the United King- 
dom is still only about two-thirds that 
prevailing before World War I, and per 
capita consumption has slumped even 
more. Second, tastes in beer have been 
changing, with a slow but steady in- 
crease in the consumption of bottled 
and canned beers which now account 
for about 40 percent of consumption. 


In line with this change, demand has 
been increasing for better quality brews, 
particularly for those distributed on a 
national basis. The latter, of course, can 
more effectively use nationwide adver- 
tising in magazines, national dailies, and 
commercial television. 

Within the last few years, as a result 
of increased mass incomes, there has 
been a slight drift toward spirits in- 
stead of wines and beer. Consumption of 
spirits, however, is still far below that 
prevailing before World War I. Brewers 
do not necessarily lose by this trend as 
most spirits are sold in brewery owned 
public houses. 


Some brewers have shown signs of 
wishing to manufacture their own 
spirits, especially gin, and are better 
prepared to negotiate with the big dis- 
tillers if they are of similar size them- 
selves. Many of the brewery mergers 
to date have involved companies serving 
complementary territories, a relatively 
obvious road toward national status. 

Developments with respect to public 
houses (bars) have also contributed to 
mergers. In general, the English “pub” 
is an Edwardian institution and in many 
cases relatively little money has been 
spent on equipment or maintenance of 
individual pubs since Edwardian times. 
With the rapid development of alterna- 
tive forms of recreation, however, and 
an increase in the numbers of women 
patronizing pubs, it has been necessary 
to modernize and improve pubs in many 
localities. The larger the brewery, the 
more likely it is to have architectural 
and design staff capable of making such 
improvements effectively. 


Too many pubs exist within certain 
areas. The larger the brewery and the 
greater its role in an individual area, 
the more likely it is to be able to ar- 
range to close down some public houses 
without any essential loss of customers 
or revenues. 


In this general connection, the brew- 
eries own some of the most coveted 
real estate in all England. Nearly every 
shopping street in England has one or 
more large pubs. As a result of recent 
retail developments, particularly the 
trend toward larger shops in most fields 
and the growing role of chain stores, 
the sites of many of the pubs in the 
midst of shopping centers could be used 
to derive a considerably higher economic 
rent than can be obtained by their use 
for public houses.—U.S. Embassy, Lon- 
don. 





COMMODITY NEWS 


Colombia Exporters Seek 
Lower U.S. Tobacco Duty 


Colombian tobacco exporters have ad- 
dressed an extensive memorandum to 
the National Government requesting 
that it negotiate with the United States 
for a lowering of the U.S. import duty 
on Colombian cigar-filler leaf tobacco. 
The exporters suggested the Govern- 
ment of Colombia should be willing to 
reciprocate with a reduction in import 
duty on American tobacco entering Co- 
lombia. 

The Barranquilla exporters state that 
Colombian leaf tobacco now being ex- 
ported in increasing quantities is not 
competitive with American tobacco in- 
asmuch as the inexpensive grade of to- 
bacco used as cigar filler for low-priced 
cigars is not produced in appreciable 
quantities in the United States because 
of high labor costs. They also point out 
that production of low-priced cigars in 
the United States is increasing. 


Barranquilla exporters of leaf tobac- 
co are encouraged over the prospects 
for exporting greater quantities of leaf 
tobacco to the United States for use as 
filler in cigars. Until recently only small 
quantities were shipped to the United 
States. In the past two months, how- 
ever, one exporter shipped to the 
United States 1,000 60-kilogram bales 
of unstemmed leaf tobacco produced in 
the Department of Bolivar.—U.S. Con- 
sulate, Barranquilla. 





Coking Operations Initiated 
At Argentine Steel Plant 


Coking operations were initiated April 
20 at the Argentine San Nicolas Steel 
plant preparatory to the heating of the 
blast furnace (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 2, 1959, p. 24). 


Chemical by-products are to become 
available to the market from these op- 
erations in the following approximate 
annual tonnages: Ammonium sulfate, 
8,000; crude napthalene, 1,600; benzol, 
5,000; toluol, 1,000; xylol, 330; tar oils, 
3,600; and naptha solvent, 180.—U.S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





Planned Construction ... 


(Continued from page 38) 
port Bank loan. The Turkish Pension 
Fund will provide local currency re- 
quirements. Architectural planning and 
obtaining of bids is expected to require 
6 months. Intercontinental also plans 
a hotel in Istanbul. 





United Kingdom. AKU of the Nether- 
lands in Arnheim and British ENKA 
Ltd. will jointly construct a nylon yarn 
and fiber plant to supply the plastic 
industry. 
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U.S. To Sell Products 
To India and Finland 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the United States has 
reached agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India on a 4-year program un- 
der title I Public Law 480 for the sale 
of wheat, wheat products, and rice to 
that country. 


The United States and Finland have 
signed a supplemental agreement under 
the same law for the sale to that coun- 
try of lemons to a value of $100,000. 

The following will be sold to India: 
587 million bushels of wheat and/or 
wheat products to a value of $965 mil- 
lion; 22 million hundredweight of rice 
to a value of $116 million; ocean trans- 
portation is estimated at $195 million; 
total value $1,276 million. 

The Indian agreement provides for 
U.S, financing of the wheat and rice 
to a value of $319 million, including cer- 
tain ocean transportation costs, to per- 
mit the first year’s shipments, The re- 
mainder of $957 million will be financed 
after January 1, 1961. All of the rice 
and one-fourth of the wheat will be 
made available over the 4-year period 
for reserve stock purposes. 

U.S. proceeds from the sales are to 
be used for Export-Import Bank loans 
to private U.S., Indian, and Finnish busi- 
ness firms, economic development loans 
and grants, payment of U.S. obligations 
abroad, and various other U.S. purposes. 





Foreign Excess Property 
Approved for Importation 


Foreign excess property approved for 
importation into the United States in 
April included obsolescent aircraft 
equipment and parts, automotive and 
scientific equipment, metalworking ma- 
chines, and tires for recapping, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce, 


reports. Some of the items were ap- 
proved for personal use. 

Foreign excess property is property 
which the U.S. Government has sold 
abroad, and it may be imported into 
the United States only if needed to 
remedy a shortage or otherwise to 
benefit the economy of the country. 


Machinery, used tires, linen thread, 
and gas cylinders were rejected for 
importation. 


April approvals were the following: 


3 lots of aircraft parts for obsolescent 
models; 25 truck engines, military models; 
158 indicators, rate of climb, obsolescent; i 
jeep truck for personal use. 

4 metalworking machines for personal use; 
6 items of optical equipment for personal 
use; 3,229 earphone elements of signal equip- 
ment; 2,976 tires for recapping. 


The following items were disapproved 
for importation: 


369 gas cylinders: 1 lathe; 1 selling ma- 
chine; 1 shaper; 18,291 spools of linen thread; 
1,078 used tires. 





Cuban Commercial ... 


(Continued from page 8) 
imported white goods were low, with 
little hope of replenishment. Such es- 
sential food items as milk, dairy prod- 
ucts, and poultry also were in short 
supply. The Ministry of Commerce an- 
nounced an emergency importation of 
canned milk and butter from the 
Netherlands to relieve shortages and 
prohibited the slaughter and sale of 
poultry on Wednesdays. 


Rural employment, wages, and prices 
were relatively stable. Some pressure 
on prices and some isolated wage in- 
creases occurred but they had no 
marked effect on general levels. The 
Sugar Workers Union of Havana Prov- 
ince adopted a resolution to freeze 
wages and working conditions during 
the current sugar harvesting season. 
The resolution was quickly adopted by 
the sugar worker unions in other Prov- 
inces and the move to freeze wages 
spread slowly among other unions.— 
U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


DLF Signs Agreement 
For Loan to Lebanon 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund has 
announced the signing of an agreement 
to lend $5 million to the Banque de 
Credit Agricole, Industriel et Foncier, 
a private development bank in Beirut, 
Lebanon. Authorization of the loan was 
previously announced. 

BCAIF was established in 1954 to 
assist industrial enterprises in Lebanon 
and the DLF loan will enable the bank 
to make loans available to industries. 

Inasmuch as Lebanon’s population is 
rapidly increasing and only 25 percent 
of the land is arable, further indus- 
trialization is essential’ for economic 
growth. Only commercial credit has 
been available in Beirut, and establish- 
ment of new industries has been severe- 
ly hampered by lack of long-term credit. 





Italy’s leaf tobacco exports, at 25.9 
million pounds in 1959, were about the 
same as in 1958, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports, 
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